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The Installation of Patrick Kenniff 





The five most asked questions 
about the American Express“ Card. 





I can take weeks to replace 
other commonly held cards. 
How can American Express do it 
the same day, in Montreal or 
Milan? 

It’s quite simple, really. Most 
American Express Travel Service 
Offices around the world have 
the ability to make new 
Cards in an emergency. 
After that it’s primarily a 
matter of identification. 
For security, we'll ask a 
few questions that only 
you can answer. With the 
correct answers, normally 
we Can issue you a new 
Card the same day or by 
the next business day. 

There are over 1000 
American Express Travel 
Service Offices, subsid- 
iaries or Representatives 
around the world, includ- 
ing 43 offices in Canada. 
Even if there’s no office 
where you are, you can 
telephone ahead and have 
the Card waiting for you at the nearest office. 


“HOW CAN YOU ‘ASSURE’ A HOTEL 
RESERVATION? 
SURELY IFA HOTEL IS FULL, IT’S FULL.” 


You can hold a room for late arrival with other cards. 
But what happens if there’s a foul-up, a mix-up, a 
computer glitch? 

When you make an American Express Assured 
Reservation™, it’s guaranteed even if the hotel is 
completely full when you arrive. The hotel must find 
and pay for your night’s stay in a comparable hotel. Plus 
transportation there and one long distance phone call. 

To cancel, call the hotel before 6 pm destination time 
(4 pm at resorts) and ask for a cancellation number. 

If you fail to cancel, you will be charged for the room. 


“HOW DOES YOUR ‘NO PRESET SPENDING 
LIMIT’ WORK? THERE MUST BE A LIMIT.” 


It’s not unheard of for some Cardmembers to incur 
very substantial charges on the Card. How is this 
possible? 
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‘HOW CAN YOU 
REPLACE A 
LOST CARD, 

THE SAME DAY?” 


Quite simply, we consider all 
of our Cardmembers to be 
financially responsible and treat | 
them accordingly. | 
Your purchases are approved 
based on your ability to pay, as y 
demonstrated by your past 
spending, payment patterns and 
personal resources. 
At a time when a rou- 
tine business trip within 
Canada can cost thou- 
sands of dollars, we 
believe that our approach 
to the question of spend- 
ing limits makes good 
business sense. 


“I HARDLY EVER 
TRAVEL OUTSIDE 
OF CANADA. WHY 
SHOULD I CARRY THE 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
CARD?” 


The American Express 
Card can be invaluable 
even if you never leave 
your home town. 

It’s welcome at the 
very best hotels, restaurants and retail stores all across 
Canada. It’s also honoured by The Bay, Eatons and 
Simpsons. And for your automotive needs, you can use 
the Card at Sunoco stations, and Shell stations from 
coast to coast. 


“WHY SHOULD I PAY AN ANNUAL FEE FOR 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CARD?” 


If you’ve read this far, you already know several reasons 
why our Card is worth more than any other card you 
can carry. And there are many more reasons. 

There are, for example, other tangible benefits such 
as Automatic Travel Accident Insurance’, receipts with 
statements and emergency cheque cashing. There’s 
also the intangible but invaluable benefit of respected 
treatment—the recognition and acceptance our 
Cardmembers receive around the world. 

Shouldn’t you carry the American Express Card? 
Ifyou have graduated from University or College within the last 
six months, you can apply even before you start work. 
We ask that you have a full-time job commitment 
in a career oriented position to start in the next four 
months for an annual salary of $10,000 or more. 


EXPRESS 
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THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CARD. DON’T LEAVE HOME WITHOUT IT.™ 


American Express Company is the owner of the marks being used by American Express Canada, Inc. 


tUnderwritten by Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company. 
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News Briefs 





CONCORDIA AROUND AND ABOUT 


FOR AN ANGLO, it was a strange but 
pleasing turn of events. Cameron 
Nish, Sir George alumnus, veteran 
Concordia professor and expert in 
matters of Quebec social and eco- 
nomic history, was made a member of 
the Ordre des francophones d’Ameri- 
que. 

Nish becomes the first anglophone 
to receive the honour. A ceremony was 
held in July when then Acting Premier 
Clément Richard presented a scroll 





Cameron Nish 


to mark the occasion. Memberships 
are awarded each year by the Quebec 
government’s French Language Coun- 
cil. 

Council chairman Michel Plourde 
cited Nish’s work on French-English 
relations, the aristocracy and business, 
and studies the historian has made of 
Papineau, Bourassa and Duplessis. 

Cameron Nish, as it happens, has 
technically been classified as a fran- 
cophone since Bill 101 became law: “I 
received my primary education in 
French, and I married a francophone, 
so I couldn’t send my children to 
English schools,’ he told a reporter in 
July. 

The new member is research direc- 
tor of Quebec Centre for Historical 
and Economic Research and director 
of the Centre d’ étude du Québec at 
Concordia. 


IT HAD THE CLASSIC Losique stamp 
about it. Liv Ullmann’s Chateauguay 
cousin, Ullman’s favourite apparently, 
told World Film Festival founder 


Serge Losique at last year’s festival 
that she had yet to see one of Liv’s 
films. That decided Losique on orga- 
nizing a retrospective of her work for 
this year. So the Norwegian actress 
who now spends much of her time in 
New York, arrived to open the festivi- 
ties in October. She talked about life 


Campaign Update 


A $1 million gift to Concordia’s 
Capital Campaign has pushed contri- 
butions past the $10 million mark. 

Campaign Director Joe Berlettano 
says that an anonymous donor who 
had already contributed $250,000 
decided to add an additional $1 mil- 
lion to his contribution, bringing the 
current total to $10.3 million. 

The figure represents 41 percent of 
the goal which was set at $25 million 
when the campaign was launched 
March 1, 1983. The five-year drive will 
end in 1988. 

More campaign news appears in the 
Alumni News section at the back of 
this issue. 
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Li Ullmann 


with Director Ingmar Bergman anda 
film career that stretched back to her 
role as Anne in The Diary of Anne 
Frank. Bergman always wanted his 
actors, she said, to find something of 
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themselves in parts. ‘‘He never says ‘I 
want this, I want that.’’’ Of herself, she 
said writing had become a more 
compelling interest than acting; a new 
book is scheduled to be released in 
December. Ullman took time out to 
address a group at the Loyola Chapel 
on her favourite subject — the plight 
of the world’s children, and the fight 
UNICEF has on its hands to keep 
millions of them from starving. | 


LOYOLA’S SECURITY CHIEF handed 
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in his badge after 16 years of service. 
Leo Carroll joined the University for 
a quiet second career after the rough 
and tumble of Montreal police work 
out of Station 10 where he was captain 
and officer in charge. He ended up 
plunk in the middle of a very tumultu- 
ous time for universities. There was a 
bomb scare in Loyola’s Bryan Building 
not long after he arrived and he would 
witness a confrontation that took the 
Montreal riot squad to handle. Though 
precedent-setting, it was settled 
shortly after the police appeared in 
1969. “People left on their own and it 
just died down.” Faculty, staff and 
students had to adjust to security 
personnel on campus and some people 
didn’t take to the idea at first, he 








admits. But Carroll still managed to 
build his force from a handful of 
staff to 26, the current complement. 
“T’ll miss the people and the sports 
activities that go with campus life,” 
Carroll said before leaving in Septem- 
ber. But he looked forward to more 
time spent at his country retreat, more 
time on his golf game and less time 
spent on winter because he intends to 
be in more hospitable climes. 


ALUMNI SPEAK UP: In the first of a 
series of lectures by alumni marking 
Concordia’s 10th anniversary, Canada 
Post Corporation President Michael 
Warren gave a rousing speech on the 
need for universities to change. Higher 
education was not, it seemed to War- 
ren, taking account of society’s needs. 
When businesses cried out for skilled 
workers, the universities resisted the 
challenge of producing them. Even 
Concordia, which he said tried hard to 
adapt, has only 300 spaces for the 
1500 applicants it receives for its B. 
Eng. program. Warren called fora 
review of curriculum and admission 
standards. He also came down on the 
tenure system. Citing figures in The 
Great Brain Robbery by David Ber- 
cuson, Robert Bothwell and J.L. 
Granatstein, Warren said only 25 
people had been fired for incompe- 
tence out of 55,000 university teach- 
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Louis Delvoie (L’60) 





ers. ‘Reliability can’t be that high,” 
Warren said. (He said he was sorry if 
he offended any in his audience.) 

He told his listeners that he knew 
first hand the challenge of change. It 
wasn't easy turning the post office into 
a social business from its role of gov- 
ernment department. “That kind of 
shift is painful when you have 60,000 
people involved,” he said. “‘As a gov- 
ernment department, we were isolated 
from the real world in our own ivory 
tower.” 


THE DELICATE NATURE of peace 
keeping was the subject of the second 
lecture in Concordia’s Eminent Alum- 
ni/ae Lecture Series. Louis Delvoie, 
former ambassador to Algiers, and 
now director general of Canada’s 
Bureau for International Security and 
Arms Control, spoke of his work on 
the Trudeau peace initiative late last 
month at the Loyola Faculty Club. He 
explained that its goal was to identify 
common ground between the super 
powers but they were lukewarm to the 
idea at best. ‘‘That I am afraid is a 
reflection of how poor the relation- 
ship is,’ said Delvoie. The Loyola 
graduate also talked about Canada’s 
peace keeping efforts in the Middle 
East and other zones in the past and 
how the country stood ready to help in 
Namibia if that country gains its 
independence of South Africa. Delvoie 
also said that Canada stood ready to 
help resolve problems in Central 
America. The diplomat taught medie- 
val history at Sir George in the mid 
sixties. He suggested arms control 
started with Pope Innocent III’s 
injunction against the use of the 
crossbow in wars among Christians. 
(He didn’t say whether the rule man- 
aged to stick.) 

The lecture series will continue to 
the end of the academic year. 


HOW DO CANADIANS choose their 
heroes? Well, differently compared to 
Americans, says Concordia historian 
Mary Vipond. For one, we like 
collective heroes, not individuals — 
Mounties in general, rather than an 
individual Mountie; Banting and 
Best. We also prefer healers and 
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helpers to conquerers. “‘There are 
quite a number of doctors who are 
heroes in Canada — Osler, Banting 
and Bethune. Canadians also hold 
people like Fox and Fonyo in high 
esteem,’ Vipond told the University’s 
Thursday Report in an interview. 
Americans look to Lindberg and 


John Glenn, loners who went off to 


conquer spectacular challenges. But 
Canadians are easily drawn to Ameri- 
can heroes, often adulating them more 
than their own. Vipond notes that 
there was a big splash for Lindberg 
during his visit to Ottawa for the 60th 
anniversary celebration of Confedera- 
tion, and Banting didn’t even make the 
invitation list. ““There are two found- 
ing cultures here with two different 
value systems. Both Canadian cultures 
are exposed to the developing 
dynamics of American culture,”’ 
Vipond explains. “‘Most Canadian 
heroes are heroes only in particular 
areas. It is hard to develop heroes for 
all of Canada.” 
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Graeme Decarie/ column 


THE SAGA OF CONCORJIA 


ONG AGO, when the land was 

clean and the waters clear, there 
lived a tribe called the Concorjians. 
They were a happy tribe, for their land 
was abundant for their needs — and 
none cared for more than his needs. 
Each one hunted or fished or gathered 
in woods and streams that groaned 
under the weight of their bounty. Each 
one shared with all and all were con- 
tent. 

There was even abundance for the 
chiefs of the Concorjians who, being 
chiefs, had no time to hunt or fish or 
gather. Their days were spent in sol- 
emn conclave on matters... Well, none 
ever knew on exactly what matters, 
but the chiefs were always so grave of 
face and solemn of manner that com- 
mon folk preferred to avoid them and 
to choose, instead, the joys of food 
gathering, and the contentment of a 
full table and good friends. Occasion- 
ally, a child crippled by melancholy 
would play “‘Chief,’ a game alternating 
between fits of muttering and proud 
striding along the rows of cooking 
pots and through the garbage heaps 
beyond. Elders would shake their 
heads at the sight, for the child’s 
melancholy would surely deepen with 
the years until he was fit only to be a 
chief. 

Neighbours to the Concorjians were 
the McJillians, a people whose land the 
Concorjians rarely trod for it was 
barren of food and depressing to the 
spirit. Old people spoke of days when 
its streams had teemed with fish and 
its woodlands echoed to the cry of the 
victorious hunter, but those days had 
been long ago. Yet, the McjJillians were 
a proud people who wore their rags 
like coronation robes and spoke 
grandly of their eminence. In conse- 
quence, they were much admired by 
simple folk. 

It happened on a day long ago that 
the chiefs of the Concorjians were 
summoned to council with the chiefs 
of the McJillians. Now, chiefs love 
councils, for at councils they may look 
ever SO grave and stride ever so 
proudly. On the day of the council, the 
chiefs of the Concorjians spent hours 


daubing their bodies with blue clay, 
and affixing to their right buttocks 
their stars of office. Then, in a solemn 
clay-daubed, star-buttocked proces- 
sion, they set off for the council fire of 
the McJillians. And what they saw at 
that council fire forever changed the 
land and the lives of all Concorjians. 

“Behold,” said the grand chief of the 
McJillians, ‘‘our trophies.” 


Not A Good Meeting 

The chiefs of the Concorjians 
gasped in wonder and envy as a hun- 
dred underfed McjJillians staggered 
toward the fire bearing on a platform a 
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river of the Concorjians and the 
McjJillians when the earth was young. 

‘‘Now show us,’ said the grand chief 
of the Mcjillians, ““your trophies.” 

But the chiefs of the Concorjians 
could only stare at the ground and rub 
their stars of rank in embarrassment. 

It was on the next day that the chiefs 
of the Concorjians summoned all of 
their people in grand council. 

“Hear us,” they said, ‘“‘and hear us 
well. From now on, every man, wom- 
an and child will hunt constantly for 
trophies. And none will eat of any fish 
or game until we have examined it for 
the trophy house. For this we have 
learned — that great tribes have great 
and many trophies. We have spoken.” 

For almost a year, the Concorjians 
hunted and fished, thinking never of 
the meat but ever of the skin and bones 
that could be stuffed and stored in the 
trophy house. Little hunters took care 
to be seen going into the forest with 
great hunters , and littler hunters who 
went alone among the trees and came 
back empty-handed talked loudly of 
splendid trophies they had marked for 
slaughter and would some day bring to 
the trophy house for all to admire. 

When next the chiefs of the Concor- 
jians were summoned to the council 
fire of the Mcfillians, they went 
proudly. They also went a little 
unsteadily, it is true, for they were 
weak from hunger. Months of hunting 
and fishing had exhausted the bounty 
of their.land. Ribs showed through the 
clay daubs, and stars hung forlornly 
from pinched buttocks. But behind 


) . them, rank on rank, thin and stagger- 


giant mastodon. Oh, it’s true the hide 
was motheaten and rotten with age, 
but it was undoubtedly a magnificent 
trophy. And there followed more — 
great birds, all of them long extinct 
and all now covered in mouldy feath- 
ers and dust, giant lizards of centuries 
past, and great fish that swam in the 
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ing but proud, came the people of 
Concorjia bearing their trophies. 

The grand chief of the McjJillians 
rose and congratulated the chiefs of 
the Concorjians. Then he smiled and 
leaned over to his sub-chief. ““They 
don’t seem to have any old ones,’ he 
whispered. 

All of this happened long ago. For as 
long as turtles live, the land of the 
Concorjians has been as barren as the 
land of the McJillians. Luckily, the 
Concorjians and the McJillians never 
look on their lands but only on their 








trophy houses, and they congratulate 
themselves that they are not as other 
people. 

As for the chiefs, they are doing 
well, very well. Word of their accom- 
plishment spread even unto the land of 
the Harvarjians. Each of them became, 
in his time, the chief of many tribes 
doing to their lands just as he had done 


to the land of the Concorjians. So it 
came to pass that silence fell over all 
the woods and streams. 

Now the only sound to be heard is 
the occasional clatter of a bone from a 
rotting trophy. 

Soon, all the trophies will be old, 
and all the tribes of all the lands will 
wear their rags like coronation robes. 


Missing Annuals 


Last issue, University Archivist 
Nancy Marrelli asked readers to help 
her rebuild the university's student 
newspaper collection, damaged in a 
fire a few years ago. Response to her 
call has been enthusiastic and helpful. 
While still interested in more newspa- 
per contributions, Marrelli turns to the 
task of restockitg the university’s 
collection of yearbooks and asks for 
contributions. Missing volumes 
include the following: 

Loyola: Any prior to 1926, 1943-50, 
1952-55, 1957-61, 1964, 1965. 

Sir George: 1943, 1947,1951, 1954, 
1955, 1958, 1960, 1963, 1964, 1966, 
1969, 1972-74. 

Volumes of the SGW Retailer are 
also missing: 1972, 1973. 


If you can be of help, please write: 
University Archives 

Concordia University 

1455 de Maisonneuve Boulevard West 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 


Or call (514) 879-4120. 


Observer/On Campus 
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Loyola’s Serve: Rector Kenniff, left, stands clear as Chancellor McLaughlin 


wields slice of cake at Loyola 
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BIRTHDAY IS BIG DAY TO REMEMBER 


N THE MORNING of September 

13, University Chancellor W. 
Earle McLaughlin officially cut Con- 
cordia’s birthday cake and with that, 
eight months of celebrating began. 
Concordia became 10 years old. “‘The 
tenth anniversary is an opportunity for 
each and every one to reaffirm our 
commitment to the university and to 
take pride in our achievements,’ 
Rector Patrick Kenniff said in his 
opening remarks. “And today we’re 
going to have fun.”’ 

Concordia officials were joined by 
Mayor Jean Drapeau’s representative 
Claude Freniere who spoke about 
Concordia’s achievement in bringing 
Montreal’s two linguistic groups closer 
together. Also on hand were MNA Reed 
Scowen and MP Jacques Guilbault. 

Events included a 7.5 km. marathon 
run from Sir George to Loyola, won by 
Montrealer Michel Charbonneau in 
22:20, but nearly won, your alumni 
magazine hastens to add, by Alumnus 
Denis Santos who came in second. 

The public and members of the 
university community were invited to 
stretch their legs and visit any number 
of exhibits and open houses held on 
the university's two campuses. People 
could query the experts on the univer- 
sity ’s academic programs, or On serv- 
ices for the handicapped. Non smok- 
ers could confidently try the lung 
capacity testing machine, while smok- 
ers could fidget and look on nervous- 


ly; there were fortune cookies to be 
sampled, Ukrainian egg painting to be 
admired and numerous other activities 
that drew people to every nook and 
cranny in the university. 

Loyola exploded with a spectacular 
display of color as anniversary bal- 
loons were released to brighten up the 
grey sky. 

This was but Day One of months of 
celebrating. The schedule includes 
visits from celebrated alumni and 
guests speaking on a variety of topics 
in a variety of formats. (The line-up: 
Canada Post President Michael Warren, 
writer W.O. Mitchell, disarmament 
expert Louis Delvoie, Cambridge 
classicist G.S. Kirk, Eileen Hendry, 
Western vice president of the Canadian 
Advisory Council on the Status of 
Women and others.) The university 
also took to celebrating on the road, 
mounting a variety of exhibits that 
toured area shopping centres in early 
October. Other activities scheduled 
through the year include gallery 
exhibits, concerts and sports activi- 
ties, to be announced in Montreal 
media as time approaches. 

September's activities were high- 
lighted by the official installation of 
Patrick Kenniff as Concordia’s second 
rector and vice chancellor in a colorful 
ceremony held at Place des Arts’ 
Théatre Maisonneuve. Excerpts of his 
installation address are reprinted in 
this issue. 
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BUDGET NEWS WON’T SHAKE KENNIFF’S OPTIMISM 


ATRICK KENNIFF’S optimism 

remained unshaken in the face of 
Education Minister Yves Bérubé’s 
announcement to hold back on an 
expected $11.5 million increase to the 
triennial universities’ budget and to 
withhold another $4 million this year 
for Quebec’s so-called ‘poor’ universi- 
‘ties, Concordia, McGill, Bishop’s and 
UdeM. Bérubé’s news came at Educa- 
tion hearings in Quebec City in mid 
October. 

For Concordia, it means an esti- 
mated loss of $2.2 million, including 
$814,000 in catch-up funding, to cover 
three years. 

“The last thing we’re going to do is 
to cut programs,’ Kenniff said. 
Although some back funding is still 
expected for the 1983-84 academic 
year, the projected 1984-85 deficit 
excluding that infusion, stands at $9.7 
million. 

“We're going to take our case to the 
government and to the public. We'll do 
all we can to not reduce the variety 
and quality of the product.” The rector 
said he would opt for fee increases 
over program cuts, if that became the 
only option. But as the rule is now, 
extra fee revenues are deducted from 
the annual grant: In effect, fees are 
frozen and have been since the policy 
took effect in 1969. 

He said Ontario students pay 16 
percent of actual university costs in 
fees while their Quebec counterparts 
pay only six percent. Enrolment hasn't 
dropped with fee increases in Ontario. 
That makes Kenniff believe Quebec's 
policy on easy access to university 
would remain intact even if fees had to 
rise. If one took inflation into account, 
Kenniff said, current fees amount to 
two thirds of what they were for the 
student in 1970. Meanwhile, the 


Our Mistake 


Last issue it was reported that 
Taylor Bucker would stay on as 


chairman of Sociology and 
Anthropology when in fact 
Gerry Dewey had assumed that 
post May 31st. Our apologies. 
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financial situation of the university 
worsened: since 1977, funds had 
effectively dropped 30 percent while 
enrolment jumped by that much, he 
said. 

Kenniff says he’s confident the 
government remains committed to 
improving Concordia’s historic role as 
Quebec’s least funded university. He 
said he requested special treatment for 


Concordia last June: ““There has been 
no formal indication but I am optimis- 
tic something will be done.’ 

Kenniff dismissed suggestions that 
English institutions were singled out 
for budget cuts. He suggested the 
government probably has difficulty 
holding to the notion that McGill is a 
poor university in the face of public 
reaction. 


THE POPE’S VISIT AND ANNE SHORE 


Sir, a woman preaching is like a 
dog walking on its hind legs. It is not 
done well but you are surprised to 
find it done at all. 

—Samuel Johnson, 1763 


ISCUSSING THE FACT that she 

hasn’t formal status in the Roman 
Catholic church, Concordia lay chap- 
lain Anne Shore becomes almost 
gleeful. “I know, isn’t it wonderful,’ 
she says. “‘I feel lam part of anew 
church where a lay person can have an 
important position and yet be outside 
the formal hierarchy.’ 

Coming on the heels of the visit of 

Pope John-Paul IJ, an event she herself 
was deeply involved in, the statement 


Anne Shore: Affirmed and happy 








comes close to sounding like a victory 
proclamation. “‘I was amazed at the 
number of times I was affirmed as a 
laywoman in this diocese during the 
visit,’ Shore says. ““My name was given 
out by my bishop as someone who 
could speak on behalf of the Church. It 
shows that, at last, women are becom- 
ing part of the decision-making proc- 
ess.”’ 

Though not drawn to the formal 
priesthood herself, Shore would like 
to see women priests. She does suggest 
that women already have some advan- 
tages over men in the Church when it 
comes to being an active member of 
the laity. ““Men have very definite roles 
as priests, bishops, cardinals, monks 
or brothers, and when a man tries to 
live in the Church outside of these 
couldn’t hack it, eh?’,’ she says. 

Shore earned a master’s degree in 
pastoral studies, what she calls applied 
theology, at the University of Chicago. 
But hearing her on the subject of 
women priests, one might think her 
pastoral studies were devoted to 
“applied change.” “‘Part of the prob- 
lem in ordaining women priests is 
tradition and that is the hardest thing 
to overcome. Vatican II removed many 
of the trappings but we didn’t break all 
outmoded traditions,’ Shore con- 
tends. 

Vatican II, like its late 19th century 
predecessor Vatican I, convened the 
world’s bishops to contemplate how 
the church might modernize to keep 
up with world developments. John 








XXIII called Vatican IJ together but 
deliberations were not completed until 
well into Paul VI’s reign. 

Certain scholars argue that women 
priests may not be all that moderna 
phenomenon, says Shore. “‘Just as we 
have scripture scholars disproving 
many of the ideas that had been held 
for centuries, greater understanding 
will show that women did play a 
priestly role in the early church.” 
Shore allows that,it will take years to 
prove this incontrovertibly, but she is 
convinced the day will come. 

One argument for male priests is 
that Catholics can see the icon of 
Christ, a man himself, within a priest. 

'. Women, it is argued, cannot be an icon 

of Christ but the thoroughly modern 

Anne Shore is unconvinced. “I am 

waiting for a sex-change person to 

come along and apply. And that is not 
really a joke — that’s how things 
change. 

“When scholars look at women, 
they look at Mary, the mother of Jesus. 
They never highlight Mary Magdalene 
who was in many ways the apostle 
among women,” says Shore in her not 
uncomfortably cramped office in 
Loyola’s Belmore House. 

Anne Shore, in her role of ecumen- 
ical chaplain, is one of several full and 
part-time chaplains, representing 
various faiths — Jewish, Anglican, 
Presbyterian, Lutheran and Roman 
Catholic. 

‘Students have changed over the 
years,’ she says. “Not so long ago, it 
would have been unheard of fora 
student to come to us and say ‘My 
girlfriend wants me to sleep with her 
but I don’t want to — what should I 
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do?’ That’s one thing. Another thing is 
the way students are willing to affirm 
that they are Anglican, Muslim, Jewish 
or Catholic. They don’t find the 
religious descriptive word a negative 
one as they might have done before. 

‘This may be due to the papal visit, 
altered circumstances, or the Great 
Wizard of the West — I just don't 
know.” 

Shore, who was hired as an ecumen- 


ical laywoman in 1978, even detects an 
increase in mass attendance at Loyola 
Chapel where she occasionally 
preaches. But she cautions against 
plotting out numbers on a account- 
ant’s spreadsheet: “There is a differ- 
ence between church attendance and 
faith,’ she says. “I am not sure that 
attendance should be seen as the great 
barometer for measuring the health of 
the Church.” 





Obituary 


Stuart McEvoy 


CONCORDIA LOST a distinguished 
alumnus when Stu McEvoy (SGW 
BCom’57) died October 14. 

Herbert Stuart McEvoy, 50, a vice 
president at Alcan Aluminium Limited 
and president of its subsidiary, Alcan 
Metal Marketing Limited, was as active 
an alumnus as he was a business 
executive. He was a member of the 
Advisory Committee to the Rector on’ 
Public Affairs, a lecturer on business 
policy and international business both 
at Concordia and at McGill and a 
tireless Concordia supporter. 

Stu McEvoy served as chairman of 
his 25th class reunion committee: 
Head bowed as he absorbed compet- 
ing debating points across the commit- 
tee table, he easily and regularly 
reduced arguments to the essentials 
that provided for compromise. He had 
a knack for keeping academics on 


track when their inclinations were to 
wander under, over and around any 
topic under discussion. He used his 
gently prodding humour to great 
effect. 

He honed his leadership skills in his 
undergraduate days which were jam 
packed with sports activities, newspa- 
pering for The Georgian, student 
government and business studies. 

Former Dean of Students Mag Flynn 
recalls those days in a letter from 
Victoria: “Stuart was the student 
president of the SGW Athletics Coun- 
cil just after I was appointed director 
of athletics and he played a large part 
in shaping the development of our 
involvement in the Canadian Intercol- 
legiate Athletic Union and the Ottawa- 
St. Lawrence Intercollegiate program,’ 
Flynn writes. ‘‘He was a vivid example 
of the strong role student leadership 
can play in the growth of a university 
program. He was patient, level-headed 
and dynamic. 

“He later displayed the same charac- 
teristics at Western, in business and in 
his dedicated loyalty to our univer- 
sity.” 

Stuart McEvoy earned his MBA at the 
University of Western Ontario. His 
business interests extended to several 
groups, among them, the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce where he once 
served as chairman of its International 
Affairs Committee, and the Canadian 
Commercial Corporation where he 
served as a member of the advisory 
council. 

Mag Flynn says Stu McEvoy will be 
sorely missed, a sentiment widely held 
within Concordia and in the commu- 
nity as a whole. 

He is survived by his wife, Frances, 
and two sons, Scott and Geoffrey. 
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Canada’s boom babies 


of the fifties have become. 
the young adults of the eighties. 





They're c 
the way we live. 


Between 1952 and 1965, Canada experienced an 
incredible baby boom. Today, those boom babies 
have grown up. And now, there are nearly 7 million 
Canadians between the ages of 18 and 35. That's 
almost 2 million more than normal birth rates might 
have produced. 

This population bubble is changing our society. 
It’s being reflected in our labour force, in accom- 
modation patterns and in contemporary social 
standards. But also in a growing demand for goods 
and services, information and entertainment. 

Our changing society is being reflected at the 
Commerce. We’re adjusting to better suit the 
needs of today’s young adults. For example, the 
average age of many Commerce loan officers is 
now between 25 and 30. 

We're active in helping young adults acquire 
homes. During the recent high interest rate period, 
we pioneered a variable rate mortgage. 

We're also bringing new technologies on | 
stream, such as automated teller machines, to pro- 
vide the service flexibility young adults demand. 

For many years, the Commerce has been a bank 
young Canadian adults have turned to for financial 
help and guidance. For today’s young people that 
remains something they can count on. 


Ina mp world, you 


can count on the Commerce. 
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CANADIAN IMPERIAL 
BANK OF COMMERCE 
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Observer/Off Campus 


Expo 67: Ted Tilden’s Pedicabbers pushed 


A RETURN TO THE PEDICAB ERA 


AR RENTAL KING Ted Tilden 

paid $153 apiece when he 
brought his 58 pedicabs to Expo 67 
and his drivers charged five bucks an 
hour to pedal their customers around 
the world’s fair site. Now a Concordia 
second year history student is about to 
usher in a pedicab renaissance here, 
- manufacturing a new breed of pedicab 
that is priced at $4500 and will ride 
for $16 an hour. 

André Laurin, 22, established his 
Pedicycle Canada Inc. after entrepre- 
neurial ventures in the scrap metal 
business and after operating a pick-up 
and delivery custom car wash service 
for wealthy car owners. 

Last year, reportedly with help from 
Charles Bronfman and Radio Mutuel’s 
Richard Renauit — both of whom sit 
on Pedicycle Canada’s board — he set 
up his bike-making plant at the foot of 
Peel Street. 

“Out of sight,’ recoiled Tilden on 
hearing the updated price for pedi- 
cabs. Tilden in fact had been looking 
for any form of transport vehicle to 
use at the fair site to keep the firm’s 
logo visible. He studied the potential 
for Venetian-type gondolas and Jamai- 
can riverboats but finally settled on 
rickshaws. Expo’s administration 
nixed that plan, Tilden says, because 
they thought it was below the dignity 
of Canadian labour to pull rickshaws. 
So, they worked out the pedicab idea 
“right within our own organization.” 

“It’s a lot more difficult to pedal 
than to pull,” chuckles Tilden now. 
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“So Canadian labour actually worked 
a lot harder.” 

Laurin, propelled by strong Califor- 
nia influences, markets a pedicab that 
pulls in the sense that the driver pedals 
in front of his passengers. The Expo 
cabs had passengers ride up front with 
the driver wheezing and huffing from 
behind. 

It took only two weeks for Laurin to 
raise the required $70,000 seed 
money. But that was the easy part. He 
says he spent most of last winter, all 
spring and a good slice of this summer 
trying to wheedle a permit out of city 
hall to launch his 10-vehicle fleet in 
the tourist spots around Montreal. “If 
you re going to do business with city 


Pedicabs today: André Laurin, left, and fellow pedicabber pull 
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hall, better put your running shoes 
on,’ cautions Laurin. ““You’ll put ona 
lot of miles tramping down the corri- 
dors.” 


City Hall End Run 

The go-ahead from the city finally 
came but it was too late to capitalize 
on this season’s tourist trade. So he has 
been devoting his time to the manufac- 
turing and sales end of the company. 
But the bureaucratic battle continued 
on another front. Laurin wanted to 
conduct tours with his cabs and tours 
fall under provincial jurisdiction. To 
qualify as a tour guide requires that 
individuals undergo a six month 
course, he says. ““But our people will 


be students who will only want to 
work for pocket money for a short 
time.” 

If the Expo experience is any guide, 
the students should be making very 
good pocket money — pedicabbers 
made the best student money available 
at the World’s Fair, according to one 
veteran. But they didn’t have to cope 


‘with a six month course in the middle 


of their usual academic pursuits. So to 
get around this problem, Laurin hired 


_acertified guide to record cassettes 


that will be installed in each pedi- 
cab’s stereo system. . 

Is this a job only for big, strapping 
doozers? Laurin concedes there will be 
rough moments if a cabbie lands a pair 
of 200-pounders, especially if the 




















terrain is on the hilly side. ‘““‘But most 
customers accept that the driver is 
human and not a horse,” he says. 
“They'll let him stop for a few 
moments and make up time at the end 
— not all that much nickel and diming 
goes on,’ he says. 

Laurin has seen the pedicab business 
in Los Angeles, Toronto and Ottawa-at 
first hand. Each fell into a pattern: “‘All 
of them required at least $50,000 to 
get off the ground, and that is nothing 
to sneeze at,’ he says. The enterprises 


DAVID TANG RETURNS A DIRECTOR 


AVID TANG returned to the city 

he first knew as a lonely immi- 
grant waiter and student in 1971. “I got 
work my third day in Canada,’ says 
Tang, now an up and coming film 
producer and director in Hong Kong. 
“T was out looking for work my sec- 
ond day.” 

He has come back to shoot his first 
feature film for Tinpo Film Produc- 
tions, anewly formed Hong Kong 
company. Originally he had come to 
further his education, first taking an 
arts program at Champlain College, 

then quitting studies for a year to save 
money for university. Then Loyola: 
“They wondered why I decided to 
take Communications Studies,’ he 
remembers. Chinese students outside 
of engineering or business seemed 
somehow out of their element. 

Time proved his choice a wise one. 
After graduation, he quickly parlayed 
his Comm Studies credentials into an 
assistant producer's job at a Hong 
Kong television station. “It was really 
just being a messenger,’ he admits. But 
it was a start up the ladder of Hong 
Kong’s crowded TV and film commu- 
nity. He worked for a succession of TV 
stations, producing soaps, dramas and 
crime shows. 

A new generation of filmmakers is 
taking charge there, he says. ‘“‘Hong 
Kong, till 10 years ago, was dominated 
by old, conservative people in the 
industry.’ They leaned toward formula 
Kung Foo-type productions, he says. 
The new directors are producing what 
Tang describes as ‘‘very real”’ films 


Charles Bélanger 


were also run by young entrepreneurs 
eager to work in unestablished fields. 

The Pedicycle Canada president, 
CEO, “‘chief cook and bottle washer’”’ 
says he is looking to the day when he 
will be able to manufacture his vehi- 
cles in the far east where labour and 
material are so much cheaper. “If we 
made the pedicabs in the Orient, we 
would be looking at a production run 
of up to 200 and then see what sales 
looked like after that.” 


David Tang: A lonely start 


which have developed large follow- 
ings throughout southeast Asia. Even 
the Japanese are showing an interest, 
and that is regarded as a coup. Tang 
argues for cultivating the North Ameri- 
can market for Hong Kong films as 
well: ‘““We might find it’s huge,” he 
remembers telling skeptical col- 
leagues at home. ““Why don’t we take a 
look at it?”’ 

Tang moved to Singapore for more 
television work before jumping into 
film. He had just completed The 
Awakening, an apparently highly 
successful drama series about the 
Chinese immigrant community in 
Malaysia. Talks with investors — 
bankers, rubber plantation owners and 
a Malaysian prince among them — led 
to the formation of Tinpo last year. 
The company, with video and film 
units, hopes to produce up to six 






major features a year with a company 
payroll expected to reach 200. As the 
organization’s executive producer, 
Tang will vet scripts, budgets and 
schedules with the care it takes to keep 
the company operating smoothly. 


Days of Loneliness 

When he began shooting in late 
October at Loyola campus, Tang had 
already accumulated 200 hours of 
production experience. The 
$400,000-budget film, number two on 
the new company’s production sched- 
ule, has some autobiographical patch- 
es in it, Tang concedes, but only 
patches. It follows the hapless pro- 
gress of a Chinese who comes to 
Canada to study, often in degrading 
circumstances, only to drop out fora 
doomed life of petty crime. 

Looking for independence from a 
crowded, tightly controlled home life, 
David Tang arrived to find a grim 
loneliness as a 21-year-old in 1971. 
School work began at nine and ended 
at four. At five, he put on his waiter’s 
tunic and went to work in a Chinese 
restaurant that pumped his adrenalin 
till three the next morning. Shift over, 
he would head home, a cramped and 
miserably cold space that had him 
wedged under four, sometimes five 
blankets. 

He might have bucked himself out of 
the depression this life creates had he 
the company of friends. But there 
wasn’t time to keep their company. 
The apparent standoffishness that 
divides Montreal’s Chinese community 
and newcomers like Tang made mat- 
ters seem all the more dispiriting and 
hopeless. “I seldom cry but I did 
then.’ He produced a documentary 
about Montreal’s Chinese community 
in his final year. 

He was still a technical novice when 
he made that film. It took several years 
of television work before he found 
that his Loyola studies, largely theory, 
became an important guide to the 
potential of his filmmaking. 

It was a very different David Tang 
who met with Audio Visual Director 
Ben Queenan to hammer out the 
details of his Concordia shooting 
schedule. And a pleasing difference it 
was. 
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In his installation address at Place des Arts September 
23, Rector Patrick Kenniff said he assumed stewardship of 
the University at a time of change equal to that of the 
Industrial Revolution or the Renaissance. But unlike 
earlier times, most in society had the learning and 
financial resources for resolving many of the problems 
occasioned by massive change. The university was one of 
the instruments people could turn to to confront society's 
problems but the modern university was in trouble, he 
said. 

While successful in many respects, Concordia could not 
meet all the public’s expectations of it because it could not 
handle the array of needs generated by a complex urban 
society. Demands and stretched resources put universities 
in an awkward situation, Kenniff said: as the public 
becomes disenchanted with the university, public and 


private support drops, making the job still more difficult 
for the university, widening still further the circle of 
disenchantment. 

For universities to return to what the rector called a 
‘place of pride”’ in the public’s and government's mind, 
the task required a commitment to fill the gap between 
need and ability and a commitment to clarify goals and 
new cooperative ventures among universities, business 
and government. The job required that much, but 
something still more important: anew commitment to 

pursue excellence, a course universities were diverted 
from with their contradictory embrace of egalitarianism 
and elitism in the postwar years. 

Rector Kenniff expands on this point in the following 
excerpt. 


Restating University Goals 


By Patrick Kenniff 


in egalitarian rhetoric and myth, and the confusion 

between university training for select groupings of 
students and mass education was natural. But what was not 
considered was that to the extent that university education 
became mass education, it ceased to be education for an 
elite. The outcome was to increase pressure to increase 
enrolment and reduce entrance and graduation require- 
ments. Such an adulteration might have been withstood, if 
the educational material involved in the remaining process 
was still excellent, and if provision had been made for 
dealing with the needs of elites. Neither proved to be the 
case. 

The more immediately serious of the two errors was the 
presumption that the material to be taught was intrinsically 
excellent and would, by definition or through osmosis, 
enable the university to achieve excellence in a traditional 
manner despite its expanded population. But there was 
increasingly evidence to the contrary. Not only was the 
university now turning out graduates for whom society had 
no economic need, but many were below standard as well. 
The university was partly the victim of ‘guilt by associa- 


. FTER WORLD WAR II, Canadian society was steeped 


tion”: the real decline had begun in the public school 
system. But the plain fact was that the university could not 
apply rigid standards to the massive influx of students 
expecting degrees. Grade inflation, curriculum trivialization 
and the debauching of standards became acceptable expedi- 
ents. 


Open Door At Heavy Cost 

The university recognized the change, but examination of 
the problem remained largely internal. The ability of the 
university to accept all comers was apparently more impor- 
tant in the public equation than the requirements of educat- 
ing students to traditional standards. The fact that a number 
of university graduates were functionally illiterate did not: 
seem to elicit more than a massive shrug from the system in 
the early stages of the process. Thus, having taken on an 
educational responsibility in terms that precluded its effec- 
tive discharge, the university did not feel particularly at 
fault. But society did not perceive the problems in those 
terms. 

In moving to meet the new requirements for mass educa- 
tion in a changing and rapidly expanding Canadian environ- 


WEDOTOO MANY THINGS TO DO THEM WELL 
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Grade inflation, curriculum trivialization and 
debauching of standards became expedient 


ment and in reacting to the extreme competitiveness and 
elitism of the former system of higher education, the 
university began with good intentions. In Quebec and 
Montreal, the dimensions of the change were tremendous. 
All sectors of our society recognized that creative responses 
were needed; education, particularly at the post secondary 
level, was a priority. Critical assessments of numbers and 
content resulted in a high level of public dialogue. But even 
this process, as dynamic and positive as it has been, has not 
resulted in the integration of tradition and needs that must 
characterize both the operation and the perception of the 
modern university. 

The unfortunate result is a generation of graduates which 
is ill-equipped to deal with practical realities in a world 
which has changed dramatically and become newly harsh 
and difficult. To make matters worse, the environment in 
which we now live is even more competitive than that which 
we rebelled against, with specific requirements for well- 
honed skills or extraordinary excellence in adaptation... 

The most important first step the university community 
can undertake to restore public confidence and begin the 
process of institutional renewal called for by our changed 





circumstances is a rededication to the concept of excellence. 
Such a commitment will call for sacrifices and a return to a 
basic understanding of the role of a modern university 
within contemporary society. Too often we have construed 
this exercise as one which simply examined the effectiveness 
of our physical plants, intellectual resources, the quality of 
our students and the efficiency of our employees. The 
answers to these questions were offered as proof of our 
demands for support. 

Obviously our benefactors have a right to expect value for 
money spent, but value should not be measured solely in 
terms of immediate returns. Rather, educational expendi- 
tures should be seen in the context of capital investments in 
the future of our youth, clearly our best renewable resource. 
For this reason, our most urgent mandate must be to develop 
a new understanding of excellence. This can only be based 
on a new set of criteria, acceptable to both society and 
universities. 

First our society cannot achieve greatness unless individ- 
uals at many levels of ability accept the need for high 
standards of performance within the limits of the possible. 
Universities must accept that they have certain specialized ® 
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& societal roles to fulfill. In these roles, it is essential that they 


ensure the highest conceivable excellence in the activities 
crucial to the effectiveness and creativity of our society. 


Excellence Must Be Key 

Second, we must recognize that some kinds of excellence 
lend themselves to development within the educational 
system while others are best fostered outside. This means 
that educational restructuring outside the university is an 
essential element in any strategy for improving excellence 
within. The reassessment of our fundamental task must not 
be undertaken in isolation. The process must be informed by 
the complete network of needs. For the opportunity to excel 
must not be restricted to the privileged few, just as the ability 
to excel must not be compromised by the meaning of 
learning and teaching in the university. 

By definition, excellence is a minority phenomenon. We 
cannot expect everybody to be excellent. All too many lack 
the qualities of mind and spirit which allow them to achieve 
it. But many more can achieve it than do now, and many 
more should be encouraged to try to achieve it than do now. 
A society is always made over by the people in it. It is made 
better not only by those who are excellent, but by those who 
are trying to be so! 

... Since many of the functions contemporary students will 
be required to perform are as unknown to us today as 
computers, communications and space technology were to 
our fathers, the university has a valuable contribution to 
make, both as a resource for suggesting new roles and as a 
catalyst for suggesting alternative education systems as a 
means to meet different technical, social and economic 
objectives. Thus education for excellence, whatever the 
future scenario, must not mean the denial of opportunity for 
the many. The university must enhance its future prospects 
by being aware and supportive of alternative types of social 
education and through promoting new initiatives while still 
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stressing the roles for which it is best suited. Higher 
education in helping to ensure excellence within new 
patterns of diversity will also help redress perceptions that 
place undue emphasis on the character of a high-technology 
elite. The new diversity will require a multitude of standards 
against which excellence can be judged; this will relieve the 
university of being the only ‘“‘standard bearer”’ of education- 
al achievement. 

To be credible, if we wish to provide the much needed 
educational leadership necessary to our external partners, 
we must first put our own “‘houses”’ in order. Our primary 
resource continues to be our people. They represent a range 
and depth of disciplines unmatched by any previous educa- 
tional system. Our major task in this regard is one of 
mobilizing and challenging them to think in new and 
different terms — but such self-renewal has always been 
something a university has been good at. We have the means: 
new developments in computers and communications offer 
us significantly enhanced powers for organizing and reach- 
ing out, enabling individual limitations to be transcended. 
What we need are the appropriate ends! Let us not waste 
time or effort on the counter productive and negative 
exercise of trying to assess blame for our present woes. In the 
current situation, both the university and its surrounding 
society are in trouble and neither can succeed in going it 
alone. If we address our shortcomings forcefully by empha- 
sizing our traditions of scholarship, service and responsibili- 
ty, we will have set in motion the new dialogue. Society can 
help us by recognizing that the university cannot be every- 
thing to everyone ! That it is a specialized institution with 
particular purposes and that it must share the burdens of 
contemporary education with institutions in other sectors. If 
higher education serves those purposes to which it is best 
suited, leaving other institutions to further goals founded on 
egalitarian hopes, the road to excellence and unlimited 
opportunity will be clear. 














A Night To Remember 


DINNER WITH CONTEMPORARIES 
SEEMED LIKE A GOOD IDEA... 


ard on the heels of Brian Mulroney’s spectacular 
election victory comes a new biography, Mulroney: 
The Making of the Prime Minister. The book is by 
Loyola history graduate and Gazette columnist L. Ian Mac- 
Donald, and is the result of a year’s work tracking the 
Conservative Party leader and every other available source to 
piece together the story of Baie Comeau’s proudest son. In 
excerpts below, readers get a glimpse at the rough and tumble 
of campaigning and at Brian Mulroney’s earliest ties with 


Concordia. 


Copyright© Lian News Services Limited 
Reprinted by permission of 
McClelland and Stewart 


Sir George's engineers constantly 
lamented the dearth of women in 
their faculty, and just when they were 
comforting themselves with having 
the remarkable Mila Pivnicki in their 
company, she was off. In 1973, she lay 
aside her civil engineering studies 
and plans for a career in architecture 
to marry the future Prime Minister. It 
wasn t long before she was on the 
campaign trail for her husband's first 
Tory leadership bid: 


HE FIRST LEADERSHIP campaign 

proved to be a learning experience 
for her, as well as for him. For one 
thing, she learned to watch what she 
said to the news media. After her hus- 
band’s successful Baie Comeau meeting 
on December 16, 1975, he stayed on at 
Le Manoir while Mila, seven months 
pregnant with their second child, flew 
back to Montreal. Several reporters 
offered her a lift into town and invited 
her to dinner at Ruby Foo’s restaurant. 


Since the three reporters were only a 
few years older than herself, she 
seemed glad of their company, opened 
up, and talked freely of her marriage 
and life with Brian. She thought the 
occasion was obviously off the record, 
as did two of the three reporters, one of 
whom, Bill Fox, would later become 
her husband’s press secretary. But the 
third reporter, Don MacPherson, drew 


“™Ppagnies. 
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on this informal discussion for a profile 
of Mulroney that appeared only six 
weeks later at the end of January. 

When she read it on the opened page 
of her Montreal Gazette that morning, 
Mila Mulroney could have kicked her- 
self. “It is late in the Year of the 
Woman,” the piece began with a refer- 
ence to 1975 being International Wom- 
en’s Year, ‘‘and the candidate is about to 
start his campaigning for the day witha 
policy statement on that very subject... 
"Mila, he shouts irritably at his dozing 
wife, who is to give birth to their 
second child two months later on, if he 
is lucky the day of the vote, ‘where are 
my shirts?’”’ 

She was absolutely mortified. She 
thought that she had inflicted great 
damage on her husband’s campaign. 
“T’ll never forget it,’ she said more than 
eight years later, “because it was a 
crucial piece in the paper for Brian, and 
it made Brian out to be something he 
wasn't.” 

Specifically, a screaming male chau- 
vinist pig. 

“She was traumatized by that,’ 
Mulroney said. “‘She couldn’t believe it. 


I can still remember being in Toronto » 














I get this panic stricken call at seven in the 
morning — it was Mila; she had read the story 





that morning and I get this panic- 
stricken call at seven in the morning. It 
was Mila. She’d just read the story.’ 
Mulroney liked to say, then as later, that 
‘“Mila’s a big Teddy Bear, Mila likes 
everybody,’ and he couldn’t accept 
that a journalist would do a number on 
him through her. 





}SOAIH QUOld ueoer ‘ghezey 


In the first days after his defeat in 
1976, the fairy-tale aspect of their life 
came suddenly to a halt, and ahead 
there was the hard struggle of building 
a solid marriage. There were times in 
the next three years when even his 
most loyal friends wondered at her 
seemingly inexhaustible fund of for- 
bearance and good cheer. For one 
thing, he was bitter; for another, he was 
sometimes bored silly by the job at Iron 
Ore. Because of either or both, he 
could be a damned unhappy man and a 
difficult one to be around. In those 
years, it was Mila who made the extra 
effort, sometimes simply by biting her 
tongue, and in so doing may have saved 
their marriage and helped get his career 
back on a steady and promising course. 


;, As Bob McKenzie noted in his lengthy 
Toronto Star profile on the day after 


the Tory leadership, she had something 
to do with his swearing off the booze, 
which sometimes tended to exacerbate 
his bitterness. 

“The defeat in ‘76 was a rude awak- 
ening for Brian,’ she said. ‘‘As he said, 
he realized he wasn’t going to be pope.” 

But it was a long time, at least three 
years, before he began to come to terms 
with that. ““We really did overcome a 
lot,’ she said in 1984. “I got a pleasant 
surprise out of those days, of how we 
overcame, because it was tough.” 

As always, she knew what she want- 
ed, and she knew how to get it. She 
wanted her husband, whole, and even- 
tually that was what she got. “Brian 
knew what I wanted,’ she said, ‘‘a 
sense of regularity, to regulate his hours 
a little more.’ They started to make a 
point of travelling together more, 
down to New York for weekends or to 
South America or Europe on combined 
business trips and vacations. Gradually, 
instead of a fairy-tale romance, they 
were building a rock-solid marriage. 

There was something right about the 
arrival of their second son, Mark, in the 
spring of 1979. The election he might 
have fought was on, he was sitting it 
out, and the birth of their child may 
have reminded him there were more 
important things in life than being 
Prime Minister. For the first time, he 
put on a surgical mask and went into 
the operating room to assist at the birth 
of one of his children. After that, he 
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seemed to develop more affection and 
respect for his wife. It was the previous 
two or three years before the 1983 
leadership campaign, she felt, that ‘‘we 
became partners,’ instead of simply 
husband and wife. In the eleven years 
of their marriage, she observed in 
1984, there had been ‘‘a tremendous 
evolution” in his attitudes. You had to 
remember, she pointed out, that he had 
been used to being alone, and “‘it took 
him a long time just to get used to 
having someone around all the time.” 


THE TIME BRIAN ! 
SAVED THE DAY 


Most Concordia people think of Brian 
Mulroney's early connections with the 
university as a governor and honor- 
ary treasurer of tts first capital cam- 
paign. But for many Loyolans, memo- 
ries go back to 1969 when he was 
called in to help stop an administra- 
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tion move to fire 23 faculty members 
who supported the reinstatement of 
another colleague whose contract was 
not renewed: 


HE VICTIMS OF the purge needed 

a lawyer to represent them and a 
professor named Terry Copp found 
them one in Brian Mulroney, then an up 
and coming thirty-year-old lawyer at 
Ogilvy, Cope. Copp was a popular 
professor in the history department, 
and he was also a Red Tory who had 
supported Alvin Hamilton’s bid for the 
leadership in 1967. Mulroney was no 
stranger to him. 

Don Savage, then one of the activist 
professors and later executive director 
of the Canadian Association of Univer- 
sity Teachers, recounted in an article 
for the CAUT Bulletin in June of 1984 
how Mulroney “‘outmanoeuvred”’ the 
college administration and its advisors. 
First he persuaded his friends in high 
places in the Union Nationale adminis- 
tration of Jean-Jacques Bertrand in 
Quebec to intervene and appoint an 
independent inquiry. As Savage 
explained, that was the ballgame: 
“Mulroney really won the case before it 
ever started.” Subsequently, the college 
administration and its cohorts in the 
English-Catholic Montreal community 
tried to bring “‘pressure of a kind that is 
not hard to imagine,’ as Savage put it, 
on Ogilvy and the young member of 
the firm. ‘‘Fortunately,’ Savage 
recalled, ‘‘both the firm and Mr. Mulro- 
ney ignored these pressures.” At the 
inquiry, Mulroney made occasional 
appearances ‘‘and a devastating sum- 
mation at the end.’ The one-man 
inquiry of Professor Perry Meyer of 
McGill ultimately reinstated twenty- 
one of the twenty-three profs. “The 
result was stunning,’ as Savage 
observed. The Loyola crisis ‘‘not only 
showed Mr. Mulroney to be a skilled 
negotiator, but also someone willing to 
defend academic freedom and due 
process.” 

... (But) as Savage noted, Mulroney 
was more interested in saving the col- 
lege from itself than humiliating the 
administration. 








. PSR Sees a 


Days of justice: Mulroney, left, on Cliche Commission 


From Bourassa to Mulroney 


L. IAN MacDONALD (L. 
BA’69), Gazette op-ed columnist, 
biographer, Concordia governor 
and occasional alumni golf cor- 
respondent for Concordia Uni- 
versity Magazine, says he first 
met Mulroney in a bar in Place 
Ville Marie in 1972. He was thena 
Quebec organizer for the Tories, 


what MacDonald remembers as: 


‘“‘a lonely and curious calling.” 
He writes at the beginning of his 
book, ““The impression of Mulro- 
ney then was that he was a bit of 
an operator, but a gregarious per- 
sonality and a congenial com- 
panion. It was impossible to dis- 
like him even when you realized 
he was trying to sell you a line.” 
MacDonald says Mulroney is 
neither an authorized biography 
nor a critical one which, he rea- 
sons, can only be undertaken 
after a term or two of Mulroney 
government. He says Mulroney 
was a willing subject, providing 
ready access for his biographer in 
the course of the year-long pro- 
ject. Besides drawing on six for- 
mally taped 90-minute inter- 
views, MacDonald talked with 
the opposition leader in person 
and over the telephone as he 








crossed the country. He also 
combed the country for Mulro- 
ney associates and other research 
sources. 

The future PM’s confidence in 
Ian MacDonald never flagged: 
‘Before publication,’ writes 
MacDonald, “Mulroney had not 
seen a word of the manuscript, 
nor had he asked to.”’ 

MacDonald had just published 
his instantly acclaimed From 
Bourassa to Bourassa (Harvest 
House), scant weeks before 
McClelland & Stewart released 
the Mulroney biography. 
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Ten Year's In A Life 


WHERE 10 YEARS OF UNION TOOK THEM 





ow time does fly! Gone the partisan 
graffiti charging the other campus 
with subversive and abusive 
behaviour, gone the punch-ups of Georgian- 
Warrior hockey games. In this first of a series 
of reflections on the impact of the union, 
faculty assess how their own roles have 
changed, ir the small and the large details. 
The series will also survey graduates and 
students in coming issues. The commen- 
taries below were excerpted and edited from 
interviews conducted by Paul Serralheiro. 


A crack at quick-witted students 


Kathy Waters, English: Merger enabled those of us who 
were at Loyola to teach graduate work. In fact, I was the first 
in the department to teach a graduate course downtown and 
the first to teach one out here. It is nice working with quick- 
witted students. They help sharpen your own research. 

The second main impact on my activities was the develop- 
ment of the colleges. Women’s Studies was also a conse- 
quence of merger. The first colleges only opened their doors 
in 1978, but they could only really have come about because 
of the merger — in a way, the impact of a large faculty of arts 
and science (forced us to) attempt to create smaller units. 


Michel D Ad 





Kathy Waters 





And what that really did was allow one to move into new 
areas of teaching and new areas of cooperation. In my 
particular case I worked with the sociology and anthropolo- 
gy department to develop an interdisciplinary course; we 
were publishing papers out of that which is something you 
would never have done before the merger. 

In some ways, merger has obviously changed the size of 
the institution. This was a very small place. In the early ‘60s, 
arts professors were in two offices; there was one phone in 
the hallway and one secretary whom everybody shared. By 
1974, everybody had his own office. 


Energy too concentrated on the inside 


Michel Despland, Liberal Arts College: It’s obvious that 
the merger has brought the university to a new level of 
excitement and stimulation. The viability of what we are 
doing is much more secure. There’s a broader base, not just 
in numbers of students and array of experts, but a broader 
base in intellectual vigour and vitality. That has forced us to 
keep up with new demands and to be more intellectually 
lively than had it been otherwise. 

Inevitably, there are some things on the negative side. The 
cost of organizational problem-solving is higher. I don’t 
think energies were wasted but lots of energies were 
expended solving organizational problems (and challenging 
one another): “Are they as good as we are?”’ or “Do they 


‘know that we’re better than they are?”’ or ‘““‘Don’t they know 


that we have our own heritage to maintain?’’ Back and forth, 
from campus to campus. 

In my case, I used to be associated with the Religion 
Department which did not have to merge with a counterpart 
department because there wasn’t one. In the Liberal Arts 
College which was very much a downtown venture we have 
enjoyed working with people whose roots were at the west- 
end campus, and a genuine fusion has occurred. The college 
was one of the by-products of the new plan for arts and 
science and it has given fresh energy to the ideal of 
excellence in teaching and core curriculum. It has put me in 
touch with lively students who are more demanding, and 
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that I’ve enjoyed. 

But I’m not sure that we have realized how much our 
environment has changed during these 10 years. I think we 
were so caught up in the problems of making Sir George and 
Loyola work together, so caught up in these inner organiza- 
tional problems, that I’m not sure we have really kept pace 
with our Montreal and Quebec environment. 

For instance, I think more energy should have been spent 
responding to the changing make-up of the student body. It is 
acknowledged that since 50 percent of the students are 
women we should move toward a situation in which there is 
equality within the staff and the faculty. 

Likewise, when 20 or 30 percent of our student body is 
francophone, shouldn’t we be taking steps to ensure that 
they get an education that is relevant to their own cultural 
background and to their own future in Quebec? We don't 
have enough professors who can give bibliographies of 
French material to students whose cultural background and 
future is French. And I don’t think we have vigorous enough 
policies to change that. 

Women have been numerous all along but the level of 
awareness has changed. In the case of francophones, the 
numbers have changed. Ten to 15 years ago, a francophone 
student was pleased to learn he could turn his paper in in 
French. Now, I have a class where half the students are 
francophone and I’ve announced that some lectures will be 
given in French. J haven’t done it so far and the question has 
been asked, ‘““When are we shifting?”’ 


New beginnings: Women’s Studies 


Mair Verthuy, Simone de Beauvoir Institute: The image 
that I have of Sir George Williams in 1970 and of Loyola in 
1970 is of two totally different institutions. Loyola struck me 
(as a person from Sir George) as a homogeneous institution, 
Catholic. I don’t mean that the teaching was necessarily 
Catholic, but that Catholic students went there, that the 
instructors were frequently Catholic, and so there was a 
homogeneity in Loyola that we didn’t have because we were, 
by vocation, a heterogeneous institution with faculty from 
all over the place, and from every credo, religious and 
political. And the students were the same. So it was a culture 
shock and I’m not sure which side had the greater shock. 
Unfortunately, both sides tended to see the other side as 
having won a battle. 

When I was on leave in ‘74-'75, I was asked to teach a 
Women’s Studies course in the French department. When I 
came back, I found myself heavily involved in this new 
program and my academic life changed because of it. I gavea 
paper about that recently, on what happens to you when you 
teach Women’s Studies. And what happens is that you find it 
has an impact on almost every discipline you can think of. 
You start reading things in a different way. Women’s Studies is 
part of what Americans call “the New Scholarship”: Your 
head gets turned around in the way you see the world, in the 
way you analyze problems, but it’s also the fact you’re part of 
a movement which is exciting. There’s a tremendous sense of 
exhilaration in being in a completely new field, like being ina 
privileged moment in history. 
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> Strength in numbers 


H.W. Proppe, Mathematics: The colleges are innovations 
that resulted from the merger. From the point of view of the 
math department, we've benefitted a lot from the Institute 
for Cooperative Education (which offers work-study pro- 
grams in math and several other disciplines). 

There was a natural evolution going on before the merger. 
But Sir George Williams had modest beginnings and even by 
1970 it still wasn’t, in my opinion, a fully-fledged, heavy- 
weight university. Whether that evolution would have taken 
place as quickly without merger, I don’t know. Maybe there’s 
something in that fact that by. uniting Loyola and Sir George, 
our sheer size made us a force to be reckoned with, and that 
may have catalyzed development. 

The merger has allowed us to do many more things than 
we could have done before because we have more people to 
do these things — to pay more attention to the quality of our 
research, for instance. That’s improved dramatically and I 
suppose one could attribute that to the merger: More person- 
power releases the people who are doing serious high-level 
research to get on with it. Otherwise, they would have to do 
more administrative work or teach more courses. 


Distinctions to be built upon 


Sister Prudence Allen (formerly Christine Allen), 
Lonergan College: When I was at Sir George from 1969 to 
1980, I was doing research in male/female identity in the 
history of philosophy, and I’m continuing that. I taught 
Women’s Studies for many years. It was a lively, dynamic 
time so that helped sharpen some of the issues I was thinking 
about. 

Coming out to Loyola, there seemed, at least initially, to be 
more interest in the history of philosophy — the Sir George 
tradition was more in analytic philosophy, philosophy of 
science and contemporary European philosophy. 

The philosophy departments are really merged now. I 
teach haif of my courses Gowntown and I'm giad to do that 
because there is a difference in the mixture of the class. One 
of the reasons I requested a transfer was that I felt my own 
orientation towards the history of philosophy, the humanis- 
tic approach, was more compatible here. Another reason was 
that I’d bought a house on the other side of the campus and I 
wanted to be able to walk to work. 

I think for a merger to be creative there has to be a 
differentiation and a union: if there’s no differentiation, 
there’s nothing to build on. It just becomes one vast 
extended single body. I think the challenge for the future is to 
try to find ways of differentiating the campuses. 


Mair Verthuy H.W. Proppe 








And avery distinguished bunch they are. But what 
bunch in particular? Any clues as to who these people are 
and why they have mustered on the steps of what looks like 
the Loyola High School building? 
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Who is jumping? And why? The site 
is obviously Loyola, but what’s the 
occasion? Are there any readers who 
can provide University Archives with 
reminiscences of past athletic glories? 
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Off to war, or off to boot camp? It has been suggested that this illustrates 


Regular Officer Training Corps drill in the Loyola hockey rink. Recollections of 
the military aspect of campus life, between, during or after war, would be 


greatly appreciated. 


HELP SOUGHT TO PIECE TOGETHER OUR PAST 


here’s a whole raft of photo- 

graphs, undated and unex- 

plained, sitting in acid-free box- 
es in the University Archives. Trying to 
capitalize on interest surrounding Con- 
cordia’s tenth anniversary celebrations, 
Archivist Nancy Marrelli is now busy 
creating a stir over the institution's pre- 
merger history. 

Staging exhibits both on- and off- 
campus, Marrelli has already succeeded 
in eliciting information from alumni 
and the general public alike. On one 
occasion recently, a concerned fellow 
was helpful enough to point out that 
what Marrelli has described as a cam- 
pus hockey game in one exhibited pho- 
tograph was actually a rugby match. 

Knowledge of sport is not Marrelli’s 
strong suit, but she is eager to learn all 
she can from graduates willing to par- 
ticipate in the documentation of the 
university’s extensive photograph col- 
lection. 

Readers who have any information 
on these photos, or who would like to 
see others in the collection to help 
document them, are urged to write 
Nancy Marrelli at University Archives, 
Concordia University, 1455 de Maison- 
neuve Boulevard West, Montreal H3G 
1M8; or call her at 879-4120. 








Ready and willing: Classroom scenes seem formal by today’s standards. 
What was the lecture room ambience like when this photo was taken? Who can 
you recognize here? Do you have anecdotes to offer about course work in the 
crowded night classes of yesteryear? 
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Cheap Shots 


NO, NO, NO, THAT ISN’T SO, PROFS 
TELL NERVY INTERROGATOR 


alk about daring! We took some of the worst wise- 

cracks about academic disciplines and put them to 

some practitioners. We virtually told a sociologist that 
his game was a contrivance start to finish, a historian that he 
was preparing data printouts instead of minds. (Thank heavens 
there are freelancers around to handle the dangerous assign- 
ments.) We very nearly told a philosophy prof that his business 
was best conducted on Mars. And so it went. But writer 
Stephen Maron emerged from his rounds with his face and 
limbs intact: he reported that each academic performed well 
under fire, often providing thought-provoking responses to 
some admittedly nervy challenges. Read on. 


SOCIOLOGY: 
First contrive a problem 


“In a sense, sociology is a contrived 
way of explaining the world,’ says 
Sociology Professor Joe Smucker. “But 
ali systems of inquiry are contrived. 
There’s always a gap between the con- 
trived theory of a discipline and the 
reality of how it works out in applica- 
tion. 

“Sociology faces a unique set of 
problems. The subjects under study 
can react back to the theory and 
because of this paradoxes occur fre- 
quently.’ Urban renewal provides a 
case in point: “When these projects are 





underway, we hope they will reduce 
slums. But they actually create more of 
them because landlords take advantage 
of government assistance and low rents 
to pack the buildings with more tenants 
than before.”’ 

Smucker turns to surveys: “They tell 
people about behaviour of groups of 
individuals, but then (newspaper) read- 
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ers modify their behaviour to conform 
to the results of the survey. These are all 
extraneous changes caused by variables 
sociologists cannot control.’ 

Okay. But must we have the attendant 
language, like externalized role acqui- 
sition in a throughput paradigm? 
Smucker agrees people can sound ridic- 
ulous taking terms out of context. “But 
every discipline develops its own con- 
cepts and set of symbols to deal with 
the difficulties of the material it stud- 
ies.’ Instead of colleagues or friend- 
ship groups, the term becomes referent 
group, for example, if these become 
subjects for sociological probing. 
“Referent group has more universal 
application and is more suited for 
research,’ Smucker says. 

People tend to seize on research 
findings and misuse them, he says. 
Mothers may switch gears the moment 
they learn Dr. Spock has redrafted his 
position on breastfeeding and industri- 
alists can jump the gun too, Smucker 
contends. “Industrial sociologists have 
advocated the need to move workers 
into management positions but often 
they put them in without any training. 
From this experience, research was 
found to be at fault, and unworkable, 
when all that was needed was training.” 

But common sense is beginning to 
take hold, and companies are turning to 
sociologists more and more for fore- 
casting and market research, he says. 
“They are hiring sociologists because 
they can put together a variety of 
indices — political, economic and 
social — that are pretty valid. The 
validity of sociological methodology 
has come into its own.” 


HISTORY: 
Facts & Dates, Facts & Dates 


History Chairman Charles (Chuck) 
Bertrand says history students are out 
to think, not to expand their memories 





In a sense, sociology is a contrived way of 
looking at the world, but so ts all inquiry 








to 64K. ‘‘The key is analysis. They must 
learn to understand and to explain.” 

An example: Caesar crossed the Rubi- 
con in 33 BC. ““Why do people know 
about this? The Rubicon is little more 
than a stream. What it means is that 
Caesar was disobeying the authorities 
and preparing to take over the Repub- 
lic. 

“From this event you can analyze 
what Caesar’s position was and the 
position of the army in the state. It is 
only after an analysis of the facts that 
you can arrive at any sort of conclu- 
sion. . 

“The most important thing in a 
research paper is an ability to organize 
arguments in a logical, coherent way. 
That requires thinking. While you need 
a few facts to bolster the argument, the 
key is the argument itself. 

“Since there are a number of 
approaches to an historical problem, 
students are required to make judg- 


Joe Smucker 



















ments about which approach makes 
the most sense and lends itself to the 
collection of evidence, and logical 
development.” 

History students are taught to look 
for divergences, Bertrand says. ‘“‘It is 
interesting to consider why England 
became a constitutional monarchy and 
France an absolute monarchy. The con- 
ditions were such that both countries 
could have gone either way. Why did 
England go one way and France 
another? 

“The question leads you into a whole 
series of problems through which you 
can understand what happened. Train- 
ing through looking at problems like 
this one can help you understand your 
Own society.” 

It comes down to developing a meth- 
odology backed by a logical and analyt- 
ical approach to problems, says the 
history chairman. “‘A properly trained 
history student should be able to take a 
problem and use that method to think it 
through and solve it. He couldn’t do 
that if he only memorized facts.” 


PSYCHOLOGY: 
To know me and my problem 


“There is no substance to the cliché 
which states people go into psychology 
to solve their own problems,’ says 
Psychology Professor Ron Hooper. 
“Psychologists and dentists have the 
highest suicide rate among profession- 
als. That kind of statistic usually dis- 
courages people who want to get into 
psychology solely to help themselves.”’ 


Chuck Bertrand 


Besides, the students who are bent 
on self analysis face awesome hurdles: 
“Students have to take courses in math- 
ematics, statistics and experimental 
design. These are subjects that have 
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very little to do with finding out about 
yourself. Students are, in effect, dis- 
abused of that through these obstacles. 
It becomes clear that you have a long 
way to go before you can learn any- 
thing that applies to your own life.” 

Concerned as they are with experi- 
ment and lab work, psych students are 
far removed from the self help racks of 
bookstores. In any case, Hooper 
argues, it’s much easier to put psychol- 
ogy to work on other people. “Even if 
you know the therapeutic principles, 
you'd have a hard time applying them 
to yourself. 

‘When psychologists have prob- 
lems, they go to other psychologists. 
When their children have troubles, 
they send them off to other practition- 
ers. Psychology courses teach that 
applying therapeutic techniques to 
yourself can be dangerous and they also 
teach people to be very careful when 
giving advice to others.” 
Undergraduate work in the field > 
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Ron Hooper 





& dwells on developing evaluative and 


critical skills, he says. Students are 
taught to think in statistical terms and 
to take individual statements with a 
grain of salt. 

All of this makes good training for 
professional careers: “In any field, psy- 
chologists are usually in charge because 
of their research skills. They bring a 
critical attitude to institutes, striving to 
see if things really work. They are 
interested in patients and processes in 
hospitals and efficiency in educational 
institutions.” 

You don’t get to learn those skills 
from programs probing your navel. 
‘Admittedly,’ allows Hooper, ‘there 
are a certain number who study psy- 
chology because they have problems. 
But they aren’t going to get a keen 
insight into why they feel what they do 
from a psychology program.” 


ENGINEERING: 
Preserve of the anti-intellectual 


“It’s untrue that engineers cannot 
read, write and relate to the world,’ 
says Jerry Hayes, chairman of Electrical 
Engineering. There’s been a big 
increase in humanities extras for engi- 
neers, he says, and they’re not really 
considered extras anymore: The Cana- 
dian Accreditation Board now insists 
that engineers take 15 credits in com- 
plementary studies. 

“An engineer must be able to commu- 
nicate exactly what it is he is doing. 
Otherwise his work won't get any rec- 
ognition.”’ Besides, they must have the- 
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Jerry Hayes 


se skills to sell their concepts in the first 
place, says Hayes. 

Engineering is a fast paced proposi- 
tion; much of what is learned in school 
becomes obsolete and must be replaced 
with material published in journals. So 
engineers must be highly literate folk, 
reasons Hayes. 

And far from not relating to the 
world, engineers are among society’s 
more important contributors: ‘‘Engi- 
neers design the satellites which scan 
the earth for high crop yields,.detect 
the presence of blight and give us ideas 
for long-term weather prediction; they 
design computer systems which deter- 
mine what foods to plant, and com- 
puter technology which enables 
researchers to predict economic trends 
and to study disease through statistical 
compilation.” 

They are society’s conceivers and 
builders — doers in short — but there’s 
another dimension that Hayes likes to 


Jobn McGraw 
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look at: “‘Let’s look at engineering from 
a vocational point of view. A large 
number of first generation North Amer- 
icans have used it as a profession of 
entry. It’s a way to enter economic life 
and contribute to it. With the back- 
ground engineering provides, a person 
from any country can come here and fit 
in because it is so universalized, unlike 
other fields. An engineering faculty 
brings a group of people into university 
who otherwise might not have come,’ 
says Hayes. 

But literate, relevant, talented and 
multi-cultural though they may be, 
engineers still get a bad press, accord- 
ing to the electrical engineering chair- 
man. “Take the U.S. space program. 

~When something good happens, the 
media report NASA scientists have 
done it. When something bad happens, 
engineers are blamed.” 


PHILOSOPHY: 
Up, Up and Away, Far Away 


Philosophy chairman John McGraw 
answers the cursed charge that his field 
is abstruse: “‘Philosophy has always 
been practical. When Socrates said, “Let 
us examine life’, he meant that there 
should be not only a theoretical exami- 
nation but a practical one too.” 

The field has always had room for 
people who seek to apply theories to 
practice, to measure their relevance to 
daily life. ‘““Philosophy teaches people 
to avoid thoughtless action on the one 
hand and pointless thought on the 
other,’ McGraw offers in a phrase wor- 
thy of Bartlett's. 

He knows the putdowns and the 
jokes: ‘“There is the caricature of phi- 








losophers which shows them to be 
deep and profound but unfettered or 
connected to reality. However, this 
ignores the thrust of existentialism and 
pragmatism which have tried to make 
philosophy relevant and applicable, 
and to relate theory through to prac- 
tice.”’ McGraw’s examples: The applied 
philosophy movement in the US. 
where, for instance, William James 
studied the cash values of ideas; and in 
France, where Jean-Paul Sartre studied 
the practical meaning of freedom. ‘He 
did not see it as an abstract term, but 
concretized it and saw it as the ability 
of a person to have more than one pair 
of shoes. 

“Abstruse can mean recondite or 
deep. Philosophy is deep because it is a 
reflection of the fundamental reality or 
reality as a whole. And it can also be 
abstruse, as philosophy does use tech- 
nical terms — truth, meaning, beauty, 
freedom et cetera. But they can all be 
analyzed and explained clearly.’ 

It’s a field that looks at the meaning 
of life, says McGraw. “It encompasses 
reasoned inquiry and radical reflection 
on the complexity of reality. It 
develops finely-honed powers of rea- 
soning and a healthy skepticism. It 
teaches tolerance of ambiguity and 
contrary opinions, while implanting 
antagonism towards authoritarianism. 

“These are for the most part action- 
oriented skills.” 

In McGraw’s view, this makes for 
bright people — people who can spot a 
problem and devise an approach to 
solving it. Philosophy’s people interact 
well with others, trained as they are to 
elicit ideas and assess their implica- 
tions, ‘“and judge the consequences of 
their solutions on the level of the 
practical world. 

“Philosophy students are far from 
being static thinkers.’’ 
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Any news? 


Do you have any news you would like to share with fellow graduates? Or a story suggestion? If you 
have, please send a note, or fill in the form below. The address is— 
Concordia University Alumni Association 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 
We will publish your information in a coming issue. 
| a eA ee nn ws se 


Address 
Family developments 


Graduates you've come across and their whereabouts 


Present occupation and recent work history 


Would you like to be involved in alumni work in your region? 


Change of address (Please also attach current address label) 
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HOW THE TAPE RECORDER WILL 
CHANGE OUR IMPRINT ON HISTORY 


By Simon Twiston Davies 


ITH THE ARRIVAL of the 
cassette tape recorder, the 
man on the street, the aver- 
age Joe, gets a bigger place in the 
history books. We have moved from the 
archival equivalent of the horse and 
buggy age into the era of the Model ‘T’. 
Film and videotape have taken the 
process into the supersonic age but 
they don’t lessen the impact of the 
introduction of sound recording: histo- 
rians depended largely on written 
sources, and on people who could 
write, till recently a tiny minority in 
society. 

“Often there is talk of the impossibil- 
ity of getting at the history of the 
common man,’ notes Canadian History 
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ry allows you to do that.’ Decarie says 
historians did their best with what 
written material they could lay their 
- hands on, but writing skill in itself set 
these sources apart from common folk. 


Katy Bindon: Highly subjective 





Jean Claude Basire 


History For All 


“The kind of thing we latched onto as 
being from the common man were his 
letters home, but we never knew how 
typical they were because most people 
just didn’t do that.” 

Recording became established early 
in the century but it was an unwieldy 
proposition, used only to record histo- 
ry’s big events like George V’s first 
broadcast, or Churchill’s declarations 
on Nazi infamy. The cassette recorder 
did for recording what the Kodak 
Brownie did for photography. It made 
good quality work inexpensive, porta- 
ble and accessible. 

Doubtless the innovation has 
encouraged some shoddy history the 
way the Brownie heralded some bad 
photography, as people go about indis- 
criminately collecting history’s junk. 
But History professor Katy Bindon, 
now more than 100 hours into her oral 
history of Montreal’s Little Burgundy 
district, knows the limitations of the 
medium. “Only 50 percent of the mate- 
rial recorded was really useful,’ says 
Bindon, who was recently named spe- 
cial assistant to the rector. The inter- 
viewer's questions must be tightly 
focussed to do even that well, she says. 

One of the differences between 
working with written sources in a 
library and working on site with people 
Over a tape recorder is that in a library 
you can close a book and move on as 
soon as the writer moves away from the 
topic; in an oral history situation, one 
has to patiently hear the anecdote 
through before cajoling the person 
being interviewed back to the topic in 
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Graeme Decarie: Little change 


question. Inevitably, the oral historian 
comes away with reams of useless tape. 


Verifies Written Sources 

But then there is much that is useful, 
as Bindon discovered with the help of 
the two assistants working with her on 
the Little Burgundy project. One dis- 
covery illustrated the problem with 
depending on written sources. “If you 
were sitting down to write a paper on 
public response to renovation in Little 
Burgundy at the time it took place, you 
might be tempted — having read The 
Gazette, Le Devoir and La Presse — to 
say ‘Oh my God, this was a terrible 
thing.’ Everyone must have opposed it, 
whereas, in fact, people really weighed 
the pros and cons and did decide that 
there were certain benefits, and that 
they didn’t feel they should object too 
strongly.” 

Oral history projects, ranging from 
histories of Montreal’s Chinatown and 
Little Burgundy to a history of the 
decorative art of hearses, were 
launched after Shell Canada awarded a 
$30,000 grant to Concordia’s librarians 


Child’s bearse: Late 19th C. hearse, pictured in Parc 
Lafontaine; adult conveyances were enormous, says 
researcher Monique Poirier, inset; Bourgie family photo 


GOING OUT IN STYLE 


RADUATE ART HISTORY student Monique Poirier is in the middle of a 

study of old hearses. Special hearses to be sure, dating from the 19th and 
early 20th centuries when the horses drawing them were almost as spectacularly 
turned out as the carriages themselves. 

“Tt is important to record what people who lived in that period have to tell us 
about this rich sculptural heritage,’ explains Poirier. ““They can enlighten us 
about the context in which they were produced.” 

Poirier began her research in the Urgel Bourgie chain, one of the city’s largest 
funeral parlour concerns. Taping interviews with older people in the organiza- 
tion helped to fill in gaps left by the paucity of archival sources on this particular 
art form, she says. ““They have very clear memories of the sculptures on the 
‘hearses,’ she says. One of the things Poirier is eager to know is the role the 
Church played in setting decorative standards. 

She struck out for the Urgel Bourgie empire because she had heard the 
organization still had an old hearse tucked away somewhere. This turned out to 
be untrue, but it did lead her to the old Bourgie family home in Ontario. “One of 
the oldest family members remembered a huge white hearse in the family garage. 
As a girl she used to play in it,’ Poirier recalls being told. Her father apparently 
wanted to sell it but was constantly sidetracked by his daughter’s protests. “But 
one day she went on holiday.’ And the sorry deed was done: “Her dad sold it.” 

Struck as she is by the intricate details of the wooden sculptures that decorated 
these carriages of last resort, Poirier says the photographs she has collected in the 
course of her study hardly show the immensity of the hearses of yesteryear. 
“Some were over 12 feet high, to the top of the cross probably more than that — 
monstrous things on huge wheels,’ she says. 

Poirier’s work comes not a moment too soon. Artisans and those who 
remember their work are fading from the scene which increasingly loses its 
regional nuance as multinational firms gobble up more and more local funeral 
concerns. — S. 7D. 









Loren Singer: Few written sources 


and researchers. Loren Singer, head of 
the library’s non print section, distrib- 
utes the money in $4000 block grants. 
Singer, in fact, is at work on a history of 
Montreal’s artistic community over the 
last 60 years. 

“When you look for written infor- 
mation, very little seems to exist. There 
have been no substantial monographs 
written,’ she explains. ““By interview- 
ing the artists, their friends and associ- 
ates, we can obtain a much better 
understanding of their work.” 

And the result? ““We can validate 
what documentation there is, or possi- 
bly gain a quite different impression,’ 
Singer says. 

One interesting aspect about this rel- 
atively new branch of scholarship is its 
assertive quality. Oral history naturally 
attempts to add to the general body of 
knowledge, but it also attempts to veri- 
fy assumptions of written history. 

As head of the non print section at 
the library, Singer also tries to keep 
abreast of new material for Concordia’s 
collections. But the oral history market 
remains in the embryonic stage, she 
says. She knows Columbia University 
has some material available that can be 
purchased, but only in transcript form 
according to her latest understanding. 
And that’s a problem: “‘That is one of 
the older techniques of oral history,’ 
Singer says. “‘It’s been said that this can 
prevent you from understanding the 
quality of the oral documentation.’ 
Reading Martin Luther King just isn’t 
the same as hearing him. 

Availability of technology only parti- 
ally explains Canada’s current oral his- 
tory rage according to Bindon. “Its 
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Much of our history remains unwritten; interest 
has grown with social upheaval 





MOST OF THE TIME 


One of the rules one learns about interviewing is asking about the exception. 
When told “the system works most of the time,” ask about the other times, one 
is cautioned. That lesson produced a very memorable statement, collected in 
the course of a history project about Sir George Williams University. The 
speaker is Edward (Ted) Sheffield, first registrar of Sir George Williams College: 





S ir George Williams in many ways was in the shadow of McGill. This was true 
in those days because frequently people who came to study full time were 
some of those who tried unsuccessfully to get into McGill. This was particularly 
true in those days because it was difficult for Jewish students to get into McGill... 
Sir George Williams made no distinction most of the time and it became known 
as Hebrew Haven... 

I remember vividly the Spring in which it was regretfully announced that there 
would have to be some kind of quota for Jewish students for admission to Sir 
George Williams. 

This devastated me. I struggled with myself and with the authorities. It didn’t 
seem to me to be a sensible thing. The answer was, “‘Well, it’s a Christian 
organization and if we don’t have some control over the complexion of the 
student body — this Hebrew Haven — it would cease to be achieving that for 
which it was founded, which was primarily to serve the Christian community.” 

So I tried to interest the Jewish community in creating a college of its own... 
But the Jewish community wasn’t a bit interested in doing anything of that kind 
for themselves. They said ‘“We don’t want to create another ghetto with a college 
which will be exciusiveiy ours.” 

And I had to ask myself, ““Do I stay in an institution when I disagree so heartily 
with this policy?’’ And I concluded — how much of it was rationalization, I don't 
know — that I wasn’t going to do any good by leaving. 

I might do more good by staying. 

But I don’t think I did much good by staying. 

I’m sure I would not have done much good by leaving, because the things I 
wanted to happen for Jewish students as a sort of compensation weren't of any 
interest to the Jewish community... 

I lived with this and I eventually left... But as registrar, | was also admissions 
officer. And the thing I will never forget is that day after the policy became 
effective for the next student who walked in to be admitted. Because it was I 
who told this brown-eyed gal that she couldn’t come in because she was Jewish. 

To see the life go out of those eyes. It pains me to think of it. 

It was awful. 

The policy was short lived, but for Ted Sheffield the memory was crystal clear 
as he painfully replayed the arguments for leaving and for staying. The 
library's non print bead Loren Singer is right when she says the printed 
transcript doesn't always do justice to the original tape recording. It just isn't 
the same. Ted Sheffield left for military service in 1943. — Joel McCormick 
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me growth in popularity is particularly 


fast-paced here because so much of our 
history is unwritten.’ There is also 
greater interest in social history, she 
says, in the midst of technological and 
social upheaval. “Anyone who intends 
to depict the ambience of society soon 
realizes that we have plenty of records 
about the elite but much less adequate 
information about the rest of society.” 


View Won’t Change Much 

Graeme Decarie doubts that oral his- 
tory will fundamentally alter our view 
of the world: “It does expand our 
understanding of what has happened 
but there are a lot of different ways to 
gather material, and many kinds of 
history to do for that matter.’ He also 
cautions against the Golly Gosh school 
of historiography: “Someone says 
‘Gee, all those unemployed people in 
1932 really didn’t spend all their time 
standing on street corners wrapped in 
Union Jacks — A revelation!’ The histo- 
rian should have known that in the first 
place, without having to check some 
old man’s memories.”’ 

In Decarie’s view, oral history has 
received unfavourable reviews because 
some historians work uncritically. 
“These ‘historians’ have just churned 
out all kinds of books without any care 
to interviewing and reasoned historical 
method.” 

Decarie has other reservations which 
are probably uniquely his: he says oral 
history lacks glamour and needs more 
hardware. ‘““Now, studying history with 
a computer has pizzazz. Quantitative 
history has pizzazz. It puts you into 
high tech and has enormous snob 
appeal — very few people understand 
it. That makes it very distinguished 
and oral history just doesn’t have that 
kind of appeal.” 

Decarie’s tangential burst under- 
scores Katy Bindon’s caveat about 
keeping an interview on track. “It’s 
totally subjective,’ Bindon says. 
“Everyone remembers things in their 
own particular way. But you do get 
something that you can never find in a 
traditional source — a very evocative 
and social sense of what it was like, 
what was important to people, and 
how they perceived the quality of their 
lives.” 
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CONCORDIA ALUMNI CONSTITU- 
TION: Shown at head table of the first 
Annual General Meeting of the Con- 
cordia Alumni Association are, from 
left to right, Peter Shea, L’69, 2nd vice 
president; J. Roy Firth, C’75, trea- 
surer, David McIninch, L’66, a board 
member who helped to explain the by- 
laws and constitution to the member- 
ship; President R. Desmond 
McLaughlin, C’76; Director of Alum- 
ni Affairs Gary Richards, S’70; and 
Stephen E. Huza, S’73, 1st vice presi- 
dent. The meeting also honoured Dr. 
Henry P. Habib, chairman of the 
interim board, for his loyal and 
diplomatic service. 

(photo: Jean Claude Basire) 


GARNET KEY MEETS MICHAEL 
WARREN: Michael Warren, S’58, 
President of Canada Post, led off the 
10th Anniversary Eminent Alumni/ae 
Lecture Series on October 4th. He is 
shown at the post-lecture reception 
with, from left to right, Jacqueline 
Hagenaar, Charles Rosensweig, Trish 
Gardham, Christine Santos, Debbie 
Kessler, Robert Lachance, Lillian 
Buttner and Terry Lee. 

(photo: Ian Westbury) 





CAMPAIGN HELP SOUGHT AT A.G.M. 


IN HIS REPORT to the first Annual 
General Meeting of the Concordia 
Alumni Association September 25, 
President R. Desmond McLaughlin, 
C’76, said that alumni contributions to 
the University’s Capital Campaign 
neared 30 percent of the objective and 
work was continuing on schedule. 
“The contributions have come from 
1200 alumni, or about three percent of 
alumni. The goal for the second year is 
to raise the source of contributions to 
10 percent, or about 3500,” he told the 
founding meeting. 

McLaughlin also reported on 
expanded chapter activities, citing the 
founding of new chapters in Winni- 
peg, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 


and Victoria in Canada, and San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles in the United 
States. Activities would be accelerated 
in Ottawa and Halifax, McLaughlin 
added. 

The year also marked the inaugura- 
tion of the Class Officers Program in 
which individuals were assigned the 
task of keeping in contact with class- 


LOYOLA ELECTS 
NEW PRESIDENT 


The 78th annual general meeting of 
the Loyola Alumni Association was 
held in the Faculty Club on Tuesday, 
September 18. Among the distin- 
guished guests in attendance were the 
new Rector and Vice Chancellor, Dr. 
Patrick Kenniff, Vice Rector, Academ- 
ic, Rev. Dr. Russell Breen, and former 
Loyola President Rey. Patrick Malone, 
S.J. All three spoke of the contribution 
of the Loyola tradition to the strength 
of Concordia. 

The new slate of officers was elect- 
ed: 

President: David L. McIninch 

Secretary: Pierre Frégeau 

Treasurer: Alain Benedetti 

Immediate Past President: Peter Shea 
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mates to foster a direct and continuing 
link with their alma mater. The pro- 
gram is part of an overall attempt to 
update and maintain alumni records, 
what McLaughlin called the “‘corner- 
stone of the association.” 

The association had been active in 
Concordia’s 10th Anniversary activi- 
ties, McLaughlin said. Eight graduates, 
among them Canada Post president 
Michael Warren, Louis Delvoie, orga- 
nizer of the Trudeau peace initiative, 
Eileen Hendry of the Canadian Coun- 
cil on the Status of Women and Robert 
Marchessault, vice president of Xerox 
Research, were participating in the 
two-semester Eminent Alumni/Alum- 
nae Lecture Series. 

The president said that all alumni 
programs helped to create interest in 
the university, a process that would 
likely accelerate with the extra public- 
ity surrounding the University’s 10th 
anniversary celebrations. 

McLaughlin was elected president 
for a two-year term after the associa- 
tion officially came into being when 
the constitution and by-laws were 
adopted at the assembly held in the Sir 
George Williams Faculty Club. The 
event marked the culmination of two 


years of painstaking work by members 
of the alumni boards of Concordia’s 
founding institutions. Besides 
McLaughlin, the executive slate 
includes First Vice President Stephen 
Huza, S’73, Second Vice President 
Peter Shea, L 69, Treasurer Roy Firth, 
C’75 and Secretary Richard Stock, 
Le. 


How you can contribute to the 
Concordia Capital Campaign 


ALUMNI GIFTS MAY be pledged over a period of five years. Payments will be 
acknowledged and receipts for income tax purposes will be sent to all donors. 
Cheques should be made payable to the Concordia University Capital Campaign 


and mailed to: 


(for Canadian gifts) 
Alumni Office 
Concordia University 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 


If you don't have a pledge card, please cut out the coupon below and send it in. 





Concordia University 
paign 

Building together 

Name: 

Address: 

City: 

Prov/State 

Year/Degree. 


Reg. No. 005-3439-20-08 


(for U.S. gifts) 


The Friends of Concordia University 
c/o The Royal Bank of Canada 

USA Headquarters 

Park Avenue Plaza 

55 East 52nd Street 

New York, N.Y. 10055 

Attn.: Glenn MacPherson, 

Mgr., Branch Operations 


I/We pledge my/our support as follows towards the success of the 
$25,000,000. ‘Building Together’ Campaign. 





Pledge payments 
Month Year Amount 
Total Pledge: Ge 
Paid herewith: $ 
Balance: ee 


(Signature) Date 


An official receipt will be mailed promptly, cheques are payable to: 
Concordia University Capital Campaign. 





PAINTING PRESENTATION: Lillian 
Reinblatt, S’52,58, is shown donating 
a painting by her late husband to the 
Concordia University Art Gallery. 
Accepting the gift is Rector Patrick 
Kenniff. Moe Reinblatt was a well- 
known Montreal painter and art 
teacher. (photo: Charles Bélanger) 


FRIENDS GREET 
CHANCELLOR, 
RECTOR IN NYC 


The annual wine and cheese recep- 
tion of the Friends of Concordia was 
held Wednesday, November 14, at the 
residence of the Quebec Delegate 
General, Mme. Rita Dionne-Marsolais, 
on West 62nd Street in Manhattan. 

The event saw a healthy turnout of 
alumni from Sir George Williams, 
Loyola and Concordia as well as 
Friends and supporters of the Friends 
of Concordia. 

This year’s officers of the Friends of 
Concordia are: 

President: Paul Lévesque, L’57 

Vice President: Trevor Davies, $’65 

Treasurer: Glenn MacPherson, S’77 

Executive Secretary: John Saunders, 
S'58 

Past President: Peter Armstrong, 
L62 








REPORTS FROM NEAR AND FAR 


Notes appear in the following format: 
graduates of ‘77 onward are desig- 
nated as members of Concordia 
classes, graduates before ‘77 as mem- 
bers of Sir George Williams or Loyola 
graduating classes. It ts felt that this 
arrangement both respects campus 
loyalties of earlier graduates and 
recognizes the emergence of a Concor- 
dia Alumni identity. 


Compiled by Carolishca Locas 
(BA’84) 


Loyola 


"45 

DR. GERALD SARWER-FONER, BA’45, 
chairman of psychiatry at the Univer- 
sity of Ottawa School of Medicine and 
director of the psychiatry department 
at Ottawa General, is completing his 
term as president of the Society of 
Biological Psychiatry. A trail blazer, he 
is also president of the American 
College of Psychoanalysts, making 
him not only the first to hold both 
posts simultaneously, but the first 
Canadian to head either society. 


"65 

MARCEL DANIS, BA’65, new member 
of parliament for Verchéres, has been 
appointed deputy speaker of the 
House of Commons. 


68 

PETER GLOBENSKY, BA’68, after 
holding posts in Thunder Bay and 
Calgary with the Secretary of State 
department, moves to departmental 
HQ in Ottawa where he will prepare 
and coordinate policy for the depart- 
ment’s Native desk. So far, he says he 
has avoided Peter principling. ‘‘Does 
Kappa Chi fraternity still exist,’ Peter 
asked in his July letter, “‘or did it go the 
way of Liberals in Alberta, Tories in 
Quebec and other semt- extinct spe- 
cies?”’ Yes. Our italics. 


"69 

WALTER FRAINETTI, BA’69, has been 
appointed national sales manager with 
CIBA-Geigy Self Medication Products. 


This follows appointments with 
Dominion Dairies and Duracell. 


"70 

PAUL MACKEY, BSc’70, has been 
elected to the administrative board of 
the Professional Corporation of Urban 
Planners of Quebec. As such, he 
represents planners outside the Mont- 
real region. Paul lives in Quebec City. 


"76 

PIERRE FREGEAU, BA’76, and Louise 
Rooney, BA’76, announce the arrival of 
Sara Jeannine, sister to Eric Brian. 
GEORGE KHOURY, BA’76, was recent- 
ly appointed vice president, Eastern 
Region, of IBM Canada in Montreal. 
Mr. Khoury has spent most of his 
career in marketing in Montreal and 
has been on various assignments for 
IBM both in Canada and in the United 
States. 


Sir George Williams 


‘32 

DR. RENE LEVESQUE, BSc’52, acting 
executive vice rector at Université de 
Montréal, was appointed to the Natural 
Sciences and Engineering Research 
Council, a major granting agency for 
university research. The council’s 
budget this year is $275m. 


'55 

TONY MARCIANO, BSc’55, has been 
appointed director of marketing and 
sales for Agropur, Canada’s largest 
dairy cooperative. The cooperative 
produces many familiar brands includ- 
ing Crino, Oka, Yoplait and Québon. 


> 58 

RICHARD J. MACKAY, BA’58, has been 
named area director, Japan and Korea, 
for Stiefel International. Mr. Mackay, 
immediate past chairman of the Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers’ Association 
of Canada, retains his post as president 
and chief executive officer of Stiefel 
Canada Inc. Stiefel is recognized 
worldwide as a leader in the field of 
dermatological pharmaceuticals. 


HAROLD ANGELL, BA’58, associate 
professor of Political Science at Con- 
cordia, has been invited to give a paper 
at the XII Congress of the International 
Political Science Association in Paris 
next year. His son David is a junior at 
Yale. 


62 

R.B. GROGAN, BCom ’62, has been 
apppointed treasurer of Polysar Lim- 
ited of Toronto. He is a chartered 
accountant and has been comptroller 
of the firm since joining Polysar in 
1977. He continues to be responsible 
for accounting and financial analysis 
while taking on new responsibilities. 
He takes on his new job with 20 years 
of financial management experience 
already behind him. 

C.M. (GREG) WHYTE, BA’62, moves 
from International Trade Director for 
the Government of Alberta to Senior 
Director of Trade for Alberta. 


64 

DR. K. JEAN COTTAM, BA’64, senior 
translator analyst for the Department 
of Secretary of State, Ottawa, con- 
tinues to build on her publishing 
achievements. She has written numer- 
ous publications on women, particu- 
larly Soviet women, in combat, either 
in the original or in translation. 
Among her recent titles: Soviet Airwo- 
men in Combat in World War IT, and 
an annotated translation, The Golden- 
Tressed Soldier. 


°69 

GRANT L. DAVIES, BSc’69, is now in 
Washington, D.C. where he is a part- 
ner at Touche Ross, working in the 
firm’s Telecommunications Marketing 
Services Group. He lives in Chevy 
Chase, Md. 

MORRIS PERLIS, BA’69, has been 
named president of American Express 
Canada Inc. where he has worked 
since 1979, both in Canada and in the 
United States. 


"70 

ERIC COWDRY, BSc’70, MSc’76, 
heads the Radiation and Industrial 
Safety Branch of Atomic Energy of 
Canada’s Whiteshell Nuclear Research 
Establishment in Pinawa, Manitoba. a 
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industrial safety in a coming issue. 


"72 

TERRY W. PHILLIPS, BSc’72, has been 
named director for Cost Analysis at 
Canadian Pacific. He was assistant 
director of the department at CP 
where he has worked since 1965. 


ur 

CLUNY MAHER, BA’73, opened her 
show of oils and water colours in 
September at Halifax’s Studio 21 
gallery. Her work, drawn from the 
natural and man-made environment of 
the Annapolis Valley, was also shown 
at Annapolis Royal last month. 
LORNE DAVIS, BCom’73, now works 
in Edmonton as manager, credit, 
Western Canada district for the Conti- 
nental Bank of Canada. When he isn’t 
banking, he is raising horses ona 
spread outside of town. 


"74 

GERALD M. CHUBATY, BSc’74, is now 
director of claims for Prudential 
Assurance Company of Canada where 
he has worked for several years. Jerry 
lives in Calgary. 

CHARLES EADIE, BSc’74, and his wife 
Betty, BA’75, announce the arrival of 
Allison Lynda, sister to Robin. The 
birth took place August 10th in 
Cornwall 


a i>. 

CAPT. WILLIAM ZASLOWSKY, BA’59, 
BCom’75, was recently made a mem- 
ber of the Order of Military Merit, in 
recognition of his service in the armed 
forces. He was earlier admitted to the 
Order of St. John. 

BORIS SAYKOWSKI, BCom’73, 
MBA’75, has been named vice presi- 
dent, finance of QIT Fer Et Titane Inc., 
a major producer of pig iron, titanium 
slag, iron powder, silicon carbide and 
aluminum oxide. 

RONALD LAUGHLIN, BCom’75, and 
his wife Ellen, happily announce the 
arrival of Stephanie Grace at the Royal 
Victoria Hospital. 


"76 
KEVIN A. CADLOFF, BA’76, graduated 






ALUMNI GOLF WINNERS: Jim 
Pierson and Danny Stock, low gross 
winners, are shown receiving their 
trophies from Director of Alumni 
Affairs Gary Richards. Despite heavy 
rains, the Annual Tournament, 
started by Loyola in 1932, drew close 
to 200 golfers at the Royal Montreal 
Golf Club, this year’s venue. This 
year’s chairman was Bob Lambertuc- 
ci, S’69. 

(photo: Jean Claude Basire) 


in law from McGill and now has a 
practice specializing in rent law in 
Montreal. He also conducts free legal 
clinics on the subject at the CLSC Guy 
Metro. 


Concordia 


"78 

SOLOMON CHIANG, BSc’78, MSc’80, 
and Iny Yan, BA’83, were married in 
Hong Kong in July. Now with a PhD 
from McMaster, Mr. Chiang works as a 
research chemist with Chromalox 
Canada. The couple lives in Rexdale, 
Ontario. 

ROGER YUEN, BCom’78, MBA’84, 
former president of the Chinese 
Students’ Association, won the out- 
standing contribution award from the 
Concordia Council on Student Life. 
Mr. Yuen now lives in Toronto where 
he is loan administrator for Sanwa 
Bank Canada. 


"79 
TERRY STEPHAN, BFA’79, is secretary 
treasurer of her own business, Hand 
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Aid, Grab Bag Plastics (Canada) Ltd., 
which she opened in January of last 
year. 


°80 

CHRISTOPHER KLINK, BA’80, after 
work with Celanese Canada where he 
worked on developing the firm’s on- 
line system, and Crane Canada, is now 
involved in FCA International’s new 
account development in information 
systems, providing what he calls 
‘smooth transition of client-based 
information, on an international 
scale.” He tells fellow graduates to 
fight off economic woe with a combi- 
nation of perseverance and a healthy 
sense of self-esteem. “It worked for 
me and it will work for you,” he 
writes. 

DIANE J. HOULE, BCom ’80, is a 
financial analyst in the Royal Bank of 
Canada’s International Finance depart- 
ment, now in Toronto. 


°82 

NORMAND PICARD, BFA’82, opened a 
show, entitled J Fantasmi, in Quebec 
City in September. 

DANIELLE PAYETTE, BA’82, now lives 
in Ottawa where she is national pro- 
gram director for the Canadian 5 Pin 
Bowlers’ Association. 


"83 
EDGAR S. COUSINS, BCom’83, is a 
senior account executive at Dunlop, 
Corbin, Compton Associates in Kings- 
ton, Jamaica. He was formerly an 
export marketing consultant with the 
Jamaica National Export Corporation. 


WHEN CLASSMATES MEET: Dick 
Mackay, S’58, a classmate of Michael 
Warren, is shown presenting him with 
a book of prints by noted Canadian 
painter and Loyola alumnus Jean- 
Paul Lemieux following the lecture. 
(photo: Ian Westbury) 














Special Group Discount Offer on 
THE NEW BRITANNICA 3... 


a Complete Home Learning Centre 
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You and your 
family are invited to 
sample the most readable, 
most understandable 
encyclopaedia ever 
created. 


An important announcement for 
Members of the Alumni Association 


Encyclopaedia Britannica offer to members an oppor- 
tunity to obtain the NEW BRITANNICA 3 at a 
reduced price, a saving on the price available to any 
individual purchaser. 


The NEW BRITANNICA 3 — now expanded to 30 
volumes — is not just a new edition ... but a com- 
pletely new encyclopedia which outmodes all other 
encyclopedias. Never before has so much knowledge, 
so readily accessible, so easily understood — been 
made available as a complete home library. 


The current edition of Britannica is reorganized to 
better serve the three basic needs for an encyclo- 
pedia. First, the need to “LOOK IT UP” is handled by 
the Ready Reference and the Index. These ten vol- 
umes are a complete index to everything in the set. 
At the same time, they serve as a 12-million word 
short entry encyclopedia that is helpful to look up 
accurate information quickly. 


Second, the need for “KNOWLEDGE IN DEPTH” 
is fulfilled by the main text, a 28-million word, 19 
volume collection of articles arranged logically which 
provide full and authoritative information for the 
student, for research in business, or for new insights 
into new fields of knowledge. 

Third, the need for “SELF EDUCATION” is met 
by the Outline of Knowledge and Guide to Britan- 
nica, a unique volume which acts as a giant study 
guide, more comprehensive and more detailed than 
a college course outline. 

The 30-volume NEW BRITANNICA 3 covers 
more subjects more completely. It is more responsive 
to the current needs of your family. 

Members who would like to receive further details 
on this exciting Group Offer are invited to fill out 
and mail the postage paid reply card. 

This offer may be withdrawn without further 
notice. 


If the reply card is detached, please write to Britannica Special Group Offer, 
2 Bloor Street West, Suite 1100, Toronto, Ontario M4W 3J1 





- more useful in more ways to more people. 





Silent Sam Premium Vodka 
is available, exclusively at 
the following Montreal 
Downtown and Suburban 
Area, SAQ stores. 


DOWNTOWN MONTREAL AREA: 


Westmount Square 

La Cite 

Place Ville Marie 

Place Victoria 

4855 Sherbrooke & Victoria 
Central Station 

1663 St. Catherine Street West 
The Bay 

Place Bonaventure 

1246 St. Catherine St. West 
Complexe Desjardins 

4235 St. Denis 


AND ALSO: 


5071 Queen Mary 

Rockland (Mt. Royal) 

Boul. Hymus (Pt. Claire) 

1600 Le Corbusier (Laval) 
Chateauguay Plaza 

Boul. Msgr-Langlois (Valleyfield) 
1860 rue D’Estimauville (Québec City) 


Silent Sam Premium Vodka is distilled 
in Canada by Schenley Canada Inc. 




















| LA VODKA INVISIQLE | 


=< 4 THE INVISIBLE VODKA 








A Premium Vodka distilled in Canada by Schenley Canada, Inc. 


